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Our 1915 Forecast. 

The statement has often been made that the telephone 
business is not so vitally affected by hard times as are most 
other lines of industry. Commercial depression may make 
it more difficult for telephone companies to secure capital 
for extensions, but the fact has been demonstrated that the 
demand for telephone service is not reduced in a degree 
equal to the loss suffered by most branches of business 
when times are hard. 

This view is well borne out by the symposium of letters 
printed in this issue of TELEPHONY regarding the outlook 
for 1915. A strong note of optimism runs through nearly 
all the replies, and it will be seen that the telephone men 
who discuss the conditions peculiar to their own business, 
lay emphasis on the belief that the telephone industry is 
particularly favored in this regard. 

Of course, nobody is entirely immune from feeling the 
effect of a wide-spread disaster like the European war. 
The existence of such a horror, involving terrible loss of 
life and property, however, induces those far removed from 
the scene of action to appreciate more fully the blessings 
they enjoy. Such a feeling naturally leads to more confi- 
dence, and we all know how important a part in the gen- 
eral welfare confidence plays. The letters contain some 
sound advice, and we hope our subscribers will read them 
thoughtfully and follow the suggestions which cannot fail 
to be helpful. 

Even from Canada, whose interest in the war surpasses 
that of any other country in the Western Hemisphere, 
comes a message vibrant with courage and confidence in 
Don’t fail to read the letter from H. E. Brock- 
well, chief engineer of the Manitoba Government Tele- 
Edward M. Cooke, of the Keystone Telephone 


System, of Philadelphia, also gives convincing evidence. of 


the future. 
phones. 


the faith that is in him. Telephone operators in all parts 
of the country report improved conditions, and the leading 
manufacturers in the field feel the rising tide of industry. 
All agree, too, that a policy of “boosting” is the wise one 


to pursue and that it generally helps all along the line. 

This gratifying perception of an improvement in condi- 
tions is not based simply on the earnest desire of those 
who want to make a glittering forecast. It is not, in other 
words, mere “hot air.” As J. B. Edwards, vice-president 
and general manager of the Kellogg Switchboard & Supply 
Co., says: “Real, substantial inquiries were never better. 
I do not remember a time in the telephone business when 
there was a more general active awakening which has all 


The 


convention 


the marks of genuineness than at the present time.” 
good showing at the Minneapolis telephone 
last week, and the keen interest being manifested in the 
meeting to be held in Chicago next week also are signs of 
this revival of enthusiasm. 

At the same time, a gigantic leap from a depression to a 
boom need not be expected as certain. Perhaps it will be 
better in the long run anyway, if the climb back to good 
times is slow but sure. To quote William L. Moellering, 
president of the Home Telephone & Telegraph Co., of 
Fort Wayne, Ind.: Push 


it along but don’t expect it to spring upon us as a mighty 


“Good business is on the way. 
wave. Business, like the individual who has been on the 
sick list, does not recover full vitality at one bound.” 

It is worthy of note, too, that observers express the be- 
lief that business would thrive better if it were known that 
there would be less political interference in the future. 
This does not mean necessarily what may be termed “legit- 
imate inteference,” or regulation by duly authorized com- 
missions. It does mean the constant harrassing of indus- 
try by statesmen in search of an issue. 

After all is said and done, the best way to insure the re- 
turn of the right kind of prosperity is for each man to do 
his best in his own little or big way, maintaining a brave 
heart and treating his fellows as he himself would be 
served. The Golden Rule is a safe guide, and, if universally 
followed, would make this old world such a fine place of 
residence that the word “Heaven” would practically become 
obsolete. 
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February 3, 
10:30 A. M. 


2:00 P. M. 


February 4, 
2:00 P. M. 


6:30 P. M. 


February 5, 
1:30 P. M. 






National Independent Telephone Association 


GENERAL PROGRAM 


Address of Welcome on Behalf of the Chicago Associa- 
tion of Commerce: Edward E. Gore, Chicago. 


Response in Behalf of the Convention: S. G. McMeen, 
President, Ohio State Telephone Co., Columbus, Ohio. 
President’s Annual Address: President N. G. Hunter, 
Wabash, Ind. 


Business Session: Appointment of Committees, etc. 


“The Results of Government Ownership of Telephone 
Systems of Canada.” Address by Francis Dagger, elec- 
trical and telephone expert, The Ontario Railway & 
Municipal Board, Toronto, Canada. 


“The Iowa Idea.”’ Address by H. B. Shoemaker, Com- 


mercial Telephone Co., Toledo, Iowa. 


“The Individuality of the Operator.’”? Address by G. R. 
Johnston, vice-president Ohio State Telephone Co., Co- 
lumbus, Ohio. 


The Bell Qualified Toll Line Contract—Report of Con- 
ference Committee, submitted by F. B. MacKinnon, Sec- 
retary National Independent Telephone Association. 


Business Session. 
“The Telephone Problem.”’ Address by Hon. Richard 


Yates, Springfield, Ill., member Illinois Public Utilities 
Commission. 


“Valuation of Telephone Properties.”” Address by Hon. 
E. W. Doty, Cleveland, Ohio, member Ohio Public 


Utilities Commission. 


“Public Convenience and Necessity.”” Address by Hon. 
Lawton T. Hemans, Lansing, Mich., chairman, Michigan 
Railroad Commission. 


“Commission Control.”” Address by. Hon. D. M. Mc- 
Intyre, Toronto, Canada, chairman Ontario Railway & 
Municipal Board. 


Banquet and Entertainment. 
Reports of Committees. 
Adoption of Resolutions. 


General Business Session. 


The Convention Halls will occupy the 19th Floor, Hotel LaSalle. 
Manufacturers’ Exhibits, the 17th Floor. 


Association Registration Headquarters, Room 1757. 


Coat and Hat Check, Room 1758. 





18th Annual Convention, Hotel LaSalle, Chicago 
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18th Annual Convention, Hotel LaSalle, Chicago 
PROGRAM—ACCOUNTANTS’ DIVISION 


F ebruary 4, “The Accounts as Prescribed by the I. C. C. for Class C.”’ 
10:00 A. M Explanation in detail, illustrated by forms, by C. A. Ben- 
; . * nett, general auditor Kansas City Home Telephone Co., 
Kansas City, Mo. Mr. Bennett will conduct a practical 
blackboard demonstration illustrating the proper han- 
dling of the accounts of a Class C company under the 
system prescribed by the Interstate Commerce Com- 

mission. 


F ebruary 5 “The Classification of Accounts for Classes A and B as 
10:00 A M. Prescribed by the Interstate Commerce Commission.” Dis- 


cussion led by Le Roy Parker, general auditor The Ohio 
State Telephone Co., Columbus, Ohio. 


Statement by Representative of Interstate Commerce 
Commission. 


Discussion of Uniform Accounting Systems by State and 
Interstate Commissions. 





PROGRAM—ENGINEERS’ DIVISION 


F ebruary 4, —— eel oe “* C. Kelsey, vice- 
10:00 A. M. ®™** ent Telephony Publishing Co., Chicago. 


“Present Values.” Discussion by Kempster B. Miller, 
member of McMeen & Miller, chief engineer for the re- 
ceivers of the Central Union Telephone Co. 


February 5, a mma Pcs pty hg W. gen of the og 
10:00 A. M. oan-Huddle-Feuste reeman, formerly engineer for 


the Wisconsin Railroad Commission. 


“Depreciation.” Discussion by E. C. Hurd, of the firm 
of Hurd & Gerber, Lincoln, Neb., formerly engineer for 
the Nebraska Railroad Commission. 





The two technical divisions are to meet separately at the same hours. No 
general meetings are scheduled at the same time as the technical meetings. 





National Independent Telephone Association 














Conversation Held Over Transcontinental Telephone Line 


Completion of Line, 3,400 Miles in Length, Connecting Eastern Cities with San Francisco, Celebrated Janu- 
ary 25—Alexander G. Bell Talked from New York to San Francisco with Thomas A. Watson, 
His Co-worker in Discovery of the Telephone—Facts about Line 








“Hello ’Frisco!” only 
Dr. Alexander Graham 
Bell said: “Hello, Wat- 
son,” which to the pio- 
neer telephone man 
sounded even more ap- 
propriate. The initial 
use of the much talked 
of transcontinental tele- 
phone line of the Amer- 
ican Telephone & Tele- 
graph Co. on Monday, 
January 25, was a four- 
party proposition. It in- 
volved the inventor of 
the telephone at the 
New York terminus, and 
his co-worker in the in- 
fant days of the tele- 
phone, Thomas A. Wat- L 
son, at the San Fran- 





























Thomas A. Watson. cisco extreme. A south- John J. Carty. Theodore N. Vail. 
ward link connected with 


President Wilson’s desk in Washington and one extending American Telephone & Telegraph Co. at four o’clock last 
still farther south to Jekyl Island off the coast of Georgia Monday afternoon. It was attended by financial, scientific 
completed the party by placing Theodore N. Vail, who is and political celebrities, including Dr. Bell, Union N. 
spending the winter there, on the line. Bethell, senior vice-president of the A. T. & T. Co.; J. J. 

The New York celebration took place in the office of the Carty, the company’s chief engineer, who is largely re- 
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Route of the Transcontinental Telephone Line from Boston and New York to San Francisco, a Distance of 3,400 Miles. 
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sponsible for the realization of the coast to coast tele- 
phonic dream; Newcomb Carlton, president of the West- 
ern Union Telegraph Co.; Jacob A. Schiff, head of the 
banking firm of Kuhn, Loeb & Co.; Mayor John Purroy 
Mitchell, of New York; Controller William A. Prender- 
gast and President of the Board of Aldermen George 
McAneny. 

When Dr. Bell took the receiver from the hook at a sig- 
nal from Mr. Carty and placed it to his ear, a hush fell 
over the spectators. Dr. Bell did not say “Ahoy! Ahoy! 
Mr. Watson. Do you hear me?” as the advance press no- 
tices were inclined to predict he would say. He said: 
“Hello, Watson, are you there?” 

Mr. Watson, who had caught the first telephonic sound 
on March 10, 1876, again measured up to the occasion to 
judge by the suddenly beaming countenance of the vener- 
able inventor. The anxiety which must have been reflected 
in his face when he made the first call through his crude 
telephone at No. 5 Exeter Place, Boston, in 1876, and which 
was noticeable when he picked up the receiver last Monday 
to make the transcontinental call, disappearea. 

“Why, your pronunciation sounds perfectly 
though you might be in the next room instead of from 
3,000 to 4,000 miles away,” he said, delightedly. Then a mo- 
ment later, he added in answer to some interrogation by 
Mr. Watson. “Oh, don’t I! I remember that time very 
well. Then we were only two miles away.” 

A later detail of the ceremony was when Dr. Bell talked 
to Mr. Watson through a duplicate of his original tele- 
phone which lay on the table before him. This curious 
box-shaped instrument received no less attention from Dr. 


clear, as 


Bell than from curious spectators. He constantly re- 
marked: “You don’t know how it affects me to see that 
old instrument.” Dr. Bell called into his old telephone 


“Mr. Watson, come here, I want you.” 

This was the first of all telephone messages, but upon its 
repetition, 39 years later, Mr. Watson protested that it 
would take too long for him to obey the command. Any- 


way he was having a good time at the Panama-Pacific Ex- 
position, on the grounds of which he received the call. 
Theodore N. Vail, president of the A. T. & T. Co., and 
Dr. Bell then exchanged greetings, Mr. Vail being on Jekyl 
Follow- 


Island, 1,000 miles to the south of New York City. 
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ing that Mayor John P. Mitcheil of New York and Mayor 
James Rolph, Jr., of San Francisco, carried on a highly dig- 
nified conversation. Mr. McAneny also talked with Mayor 
Rolph. Controller Prendergast spoke with President 
Moore, of the Exposition. Mr. Carty was the recipient of 
congratulatory messages throughout the ceremony. 

Under the direction of N. C. Kingsbury, vice-president 





Alexander Graham Bell. 


of the American Telephone & Telegraph Co., President 
Wilson in Washington conferred with Mr. Moore and Mr. 
Watson in San Francisco; Dr. Bell in New York and Mr. 
Vail at Jekyl Island. 
He praised those responsible for the achievement and also 
spoke a good word for the Panama-Pacific Exposition. 


His voice sounded perfectly clear. 











Hauling Eleven 18-Foot Redwood Poles Near Golconda, Nev.—A 





Difficult Task, as the Gangs Had to Make Their Own Roads. 
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In addition to the conversations from the New York 
office, mentioned, was one between U. N. Bethell, who presided 
at the ceremony, with Geo. E. McFarland, president of the 
Pacific Telephone & Telegraph Co.; one between John J. 





Hauling Cross Arms Near Golconda, Nev. 


Carty with Thomas B. Doolittle, a telephone pioneer, and 
Casper E. Yost, dean of the Bell company presidents and 
now president of the Nebraska, Iowa and Northwestern 
Bell companies, with Mr. McFarland. 

On Monday evening a celebration was held in Boston at 
which time Mayor Curley sent the greeting of the city of 
the telenhone’s birth to San Francisco and the West. 

In speaking from Jekyl Island, 1,000 miles south of New 
York, to San Francisco via New York, President Vail 
achieved the distinction of having his voice transmitted 
4,400 miles, the greatest distance over which the voice of 
man has ever been heard. : 

Every possible step was taken to guard against unfore- 
seen difficulties in establishing and continuing the connec- 
tions. Men were stationed along the line, in city, town, 
farmland, desert and mountain. It was estimated that, in 
the case of a break, by no possibility would it take over 
two hours to reach the spot. This time was figured, of 
course, for the worst stretch of country along the route of 
the line. In most any event, a break could have been 
reached within the space of a few seconds. At stated in- 
tervals all the way were linemen in automobiles and in the 
Bad Lands men with mule teams. 

The interchange of words between the two coasts was 























Driving the Last Stake, Closing the Survey Across Nevada. 


made possible, primarily, by the perfecting of the Pupin 
loading coil. In addition, of course, the construction of 
the line and all the equipment utilized were important 
factors. 
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The route of the newly opened transcontinental telephone 
line, the longest in the world, may best be followed by 
starting from its Pacific Coast terminus. Leaving San 
Francisco, the first large city which it touches is Salt Lake 
City, Utah, 770 miles to the east. It was this section which 
was the last to be completed. An idea of the nature of the 
country traversed and the difficulties encountered can be 
gained from some of the accompanying illustrations. 

The pole line crossed salt swamps and lakes little more 
than swamps, where poles were set in water from 18 inches 
to 3 feet deep. The usual size of poles used is 4 inches 
square at the top, 8 inches square at the bottom and 
18 feet in length. They are of redwood and had to be 
hauled by wagon to the points where used. Owing to the 
mountainous nature of the country many difficulties were 
encountered in getting both poles and cross arms to their 
proper places. There were no roads and the construction 
gangs had to make their own pathways. 

The line is carried from Salt Lake City across the Rocky 
Mountains to Denver, 580 miles, and then across the plains 
to Omaha, 585 miles. Crossing the states of Iowa and IlIli- 
nois, Chicago is reached, 500 miles to the east of Omaha. 

From Chicago eastward the line branches. One branch 
extends to Pittsburgh, 545 miles, and thence to New York, 
There is a continuation of this branch 
Philadelphia is reached over 


390 miles farther. 
to Baltimore and Washington. 





Setting Poles Across Humboldt Lake, Churchill County, Nev. 


this branch through a connection at Newtown Square. 
The other branch passes from Chicago to Buffalo and 
thence to New York. Boston is on this branch, being 
reached by way of Buffalo. The accompanying map 
clearly shows the route followed by the line. In its course 
across the continent to New York City, thirteen states are en- 
tered. 

There are three circuits. comprising this line—two phys- 
ical and one phantom. All circuits are loaded with Pupin 
coils not much more than four or five inches in diameter. 
The coils are made of fine iron wire .004 of an inch in diam- 
eter, some 13,600 miles of it being on each physical circuit. 
The two physical circuits are of No. 8 B. W. G. hand drawn 
copper wire weighing 870 pounds per circuit mile and be- 
ing .165 of an inch in diameter. Another statistic of inter- 
est relative to the pole line is that there are 130,000 poles 
in it. 

The telephone line from Boston to San Francisco has 
come as an evolution from the two-mile line constructed 
between Boston and Cambridge in 1876. In 1882 the line 
was extended from Boston to Providence, R. I., 45 miles, 
and two years later New York, 235 miles away, was con- 
nected telephonically with Boston. Then the real west- 
ward march began and in 1893 the line between New York 
and Chicago, 900 miles, was opened. 

Long distance communication rested for a while as far as 
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the public was concerned. Omaha was established as the 
western outpost less than five years after Chicago was reached. 
Denver was added to the list in 1911, and in 1913 New York 
was connected with Salt Lake City. 

The last two sections of the line from Denver to San 
Francisco are controlled by the Mountain States Telephone 
& Telegraph Co. and the Pacific Telephone & Telegraph 
Co. Hence a message from San Francisco to New York 
passes over the wires of two associate Bell companies be- 
fore it reaches the lines of the parent company, the A. T. 
& T. Co., at Denver. 

The transcontinental line presents a remarkable illustra- 
tion of the power of the telephone in eliminating time and 
distance. Compare the telephonic time—one fifteenth of a 
second for speech to be transmitted from New York to San 
Francisco, 3,400 miles—with the average railroad time, 90 
hours, or with the steamship time via the Panama Canal, 
of 16 days. Transcontinental telephone service will cost 
$20.70 for a person in New York to talk for three minutes 
with San Francisco and $6.75 for each additional minute. 





American Telephone & Telegraph Earnings for 1914. 

The American Telephone & Telegraph Co. and associated 
holding and operating companies in the United States, not 
including connected Independent or sub-licensed companies, 
have issued the following comparative statement of earnings 
for the eleven months ended November 30, 1914, and a like 
period for the preceding year, as follows: 











1914. 1913. 
SS EOE: 206,710,452 $197,452,138 
| eee a ree ie $ 53,826,304 $ 53,858,152 
DOGUCHIONS =...44 0055 6c45 17,341,567 15,203,199 
SRN 5 sia scisia Date $ 36,484,737 $ 38,654,953 
DIPPUEONIG: 3b oinis wikies See wd 27,767,324 27,773,640 
Surnies ....5253..58 Sas $ 10,881,313 





Proper Way to Call Central Office Operator. 
An effective exhibit of the right and wrong ways to 
call the central office operator has been arranged by the 











Pole Line in Great Salt Swamps Near Wadsworth, Nev. 


New England Telephone & Telegraph Co. at its Tremont 
street commercial office in Boston, Mass. 

Two desk sets with receivers automatically lifted off 
their hooks by motor-driven hands are connected in a 
vindow display to independent switchboard lamps. One 
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~ 


hook times 


raised 


from the about 200 
per minutes, the other being about 80 
in the same period. The faster equipment, representing 
that used by an impatient subscriber, makes its contacts 
so short that it fails to operate its signal lamp, while the 
slower apparatus gives a series of steady, intermittent flashes. 


receiver is lifted 
times 

















Loading Coils on Pole Near Winnemucca, Nev. 


This demonstration furnishes an excellent object lesson 
as to the practical value of self-control and keeping one’s 
temper when trying to “raise” the operator. 





Statement of Union Telephone Co., Wheeling, W. Va. 

The statement of the Union Telephone Co., of Wheeling, 
W. Va., submitted by Treasurer W. J. Weaver, for the six 
months ending December 31, 1914, shows a net operating 
revenue of $1,399. The net operating revenue for the six 
months ending June 30, was $1,516, making a total net op- 
erating revenue for the year of $2,915. During the year 
$1,245 has been spent for reconstruction work and $600 has 
been paid out in dividends, leaving a net gain to January 1, 
1915, of $1,070. The assets and liabilities are as follows: 


ASSETS. 

Original constriction... .. <6.66642.660 000008 004 520,000 
ree 813 
4 A Se ee ere 47 
RE I ee oy 5 ee ee re 1,000 
Due from other companies...............-- 210 

$22,070 

LIABILITIES, 

ee ae ee ee ee $20,000 
RR eee ee emer 1,000 
Profit and. loss to balance... .......css.0005 LOO 





$22,070 





Telephone Exchange for Tufts College Instruction. 

A typical telephone exchange of the common battery type 
is being added to the instruction equipment of Tufts College, 
Mass., under the direction of assistant Professor Rollins, who 
spent the past summer at the Portland (Me.) exchange of 
the New England Telephone & Telegraph Co. making a spe- 
cial study of central office equipment for this purpose. The 
apparatus will be installed in Robinson Hall and will be dis- 
tinct from the regular exchange equipment of the college. 


Vermont and New Hampshire Convention Postponed. 

Owing to conflicting dates the fifteenth annual convention 
of the Vermont & New Hampshire Independent Telephone 
Association has been postponed from January 26 and 27, as 
announced in last week’s TELEPHONY, to February 9 and 10. 
The convention will be held at Hale’s Tavern, Wells River, 
Vt. A number of Independent manufacturers have made 
arrangements to exhibit their apparatus. 











Nineteen Fifteen—A Year of Promise to Telephone Men 


A Symposium of the Views of Telephone Men in Various Parts of the Country—Belief General That 
Business Has Passed Its Lowest Point and Is on the Upward Course— 
Conservatism and Optimism the Watchwords 


The year 1914 is now behind us. The year 1915 has 
opened. TELEPHONY believes it will prove a year which 
not only began full of promise, but which will end with 
the promise fulfilled. That this opinion is not shared by 
TELEPHONY alone, is evidenced by the many letters which 
follow. These letters are from men engaged in the tele- 
phone business in various parts of the United States and 
Canada. They were received in reply to the following let- 
ter: 


Most of us are convinced that 1915 will be a good busi- 
ness year. There will be no more adverse legislation; the 
crops are large; the currency problem settled; little if any 
overproduction; foreign demand for American foodstuffs 
and goods of all kinds; stock exchanges reopened and mar- 
kets strong; high prices for cereals; easy money and low 


rates. 

In fact, all signs point to a decade of the greatest pros- 
perity this country has known. 

Will you be good enough to give us your opinion on the 
“Business Outlook for 1915” by return mail, to be used in an 
early issue of TELEPHONY? Let us be boosters all together 
for the better days to come? 


Since this letter was written there has been a steady in- 
crease in developments tending to bring about better busi- 
ness conditions. During the first two weeks of this year 
it is estimated that the railroads placed $50,000,000 of busi- 
ness with steel concerns and supply and equipment com- 
panies. The United States Steel Corporation is running at 
about 55 per cent. capacity, while some of the independent 
steel plants are operating at about 65 per cent. This is 
surely good news, for early in December, the same plants 
were operating between 30 and 35 per cent. capacity. But 
we will let the telephone men—operators and manufactur- 
ers—give their views: 


H. E. Linpas, Arkansas Valley Telephone Co., Great Bend, 
Kans.: The grain Kansas has stored in her bins today is 
worth more money than the combined crops of 1912 and 1913, 
she has more money in her banks than at any time in her 
previous history. 

There is a large amount of money looking for short time 
investment and but little demand. 

It is quite probable that Kansas will commence financing 
her own utilities before long, something that has not here- 
tofore been possible. 

The high cost of living will necessitate a higher salary level, 
but with prosperous conditions, rates can be secured that will 
permit increases. 

The indications are that the country is rapidly adjusting 
itself to conditions and as soon as investors realize that “cor- 
poration baiting” is a thing of the past and that prosperity 
has come to stay, surplus funds will commence seeking invest- 
ment, and we will have arrived. 


C. H. Coar, General Superintendent, Northern Telephone 
Co., Minot, N. D.: Generally speaking, this part of the North- 
west is optimistic in regard to the business outlook for 1915. 

Fair crops coupled with high prices have put the farmers 
in a position to utilize their holdings to the best possible 
advantage this coming spring. The sobering up of wild-cat 
legislation throughout the nation is bound to reflect itself in 
a general upward trend in business. 

The public is beginning to see the necessity of removing 
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the strangle hold on business. Given half a chance 1915 
should be a great year in the good old U. S. A. 


W. H. Bryant, Vice-President and General Manager, Home 
Telephone Co., Mobile, Ala.: It is my opinion that business 
during the year 1915 will be very prosperous. I am firmly of 
the opinion that most of the hard times are now due to calam- 
ity howling rather than to actual conditions. 


C. L. Brown, Secretary-Treasurer, The United Telephone 
Co., Abilene, Kans.: We are pleased to inform you that the 
prospects for the coming year are unusually flattering. This 
is especially true in the agricultural district which includes 
the largest part of the state. We expect a substantial in- 
crease in our business as compared with the past year. 


C. A. SHock, Secretary-Treasurer, The Grayson Telephone 
Co., Sherman, Texas: Nineteen Fifteen! Would we, if we 
could, draw aside the curtain and see in advance what the 
coming year has in store for us! 

Optimists and pessimists have their place to fill, but level 
heads and stout hearts are needed in the business world to 
weather the storm of financial depression. The past few 

have their lesson. Wisdom born of experience is 
In my small horizon are many indications of the best 


months 
ours. 
year I have seen. 


MANForp SAVAGE, Champaign, IIl.: It occurs to me that in 
no way can business men render more effective aid to your 
request to “Let us all be boosters together for the better days 
to come” than to refrain from certain things which will 
hinder and delay the “speedy return of better days.” Along 
this line we might, with great profit to ourselves and _ busi- 
ness, begin the New Year by cutting out the “scareheads.” 

We might substitute confidence for suspicion. We might 
supplant doubt in the integrity of our competitor with the 
belief that he is as honest as we are. We might hunt for the 
good in man, instead of fishing for the bad. We might refuse 
to permit ourselves to be keyed-up to the breaking point of 
nervous tension by our efforts to bring ourselves to the point 
of greatest efficiency in fighting preparedness. We might quit 
thinking, or talking, of war, whether it be industrial or an 
armed conflict. We might refuse to lug a big stick, or a stone 
hatchet, because both belong to an age when the human being 
began to evolute from animal to man. We might say there 
is business enough for us all if we conserve and develop the 
resources of this wonderful land. 

Let the eye open wide with a frank recognition of the hon 
esty of purpose, instead of being narrowed with suspicion of 
the motives of our business competitor. Let us admit that 
business men can not climb to success on the ruins of thos 
who compete with them. Away with fear and distrust! U» 
with hope and confidence and warm the infant year with th 
glad smile that betokens our complete faith that he brings u 
better days, and we shall have them. 


H. E. Brockwe.t, Chief Engineer, Manitoba Government 
Telephones, Winnipeg, Man., Canada: The year 1915 open 
with Canada at war; our Canadian cities full of soldiers drill- 
ing on the public parks, exhibition grounds and universit\ 
campus. The streets seethe with soldiery; the snow and frost 
glisten on the bayonets as they make their daily marches out 
from headquarters. 
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Are we downhearted? No! The telephone business still 
goes merrily forward. It is true that some of the high-flyers 
in the real estate business have had their telephones taken 
out, and a few timid persons have retrenched, by a false 
economy in clesing their telephone door to customers. There 
are the inevitable removals on account of the fathers and 
sons of the family having gone to the front, but we shall 
now expect conditions to remain normal. 

There is every prospect of a good year ahead. Business is 
rapidly recovering from the first shock of the war scare. It 
is known that a very much larger acreage was prepared last 
fall by plowing up, ready for seeding in the early spring, and 
just as soon as the prospects of the yield of the crop are 
known, there will undoubtedly be a considerable rush of 
business. It may take place in the country districts more so 
than in the towns. 

Prices of foodstuffs and staples will remain normal, one 
reason being that the demand will not be excessive and there- 
fore the price will remain constant. This in turn will permit 
of all classes continuing their usual method of living. 

There is no need for the wages of labor to be decreased, 
one reason being that the immigration from European points 
in 1915 will be small; every available man will be wanted in 
Europe and there is very little doubt but what the European 
governments will probably stop immigration from their re- 
spective countries as much as possible. Should the war end, 
as is to be hoped, before the end of the year, there will be 
such a demand for labor in Europe that this will have an 
effect on immigration, and will therefore make the demand 
for labor on the continent of America good, and wages as a 
consequence will remain normal. 

There is therefore every indication of a steady business 
throughout the year. It is not to be expected that there 
will be any tremendous fluctuations in business generally. 
These heavy fluctuations are not good for business. Many 
firms have been obliged to spend considerable amounts of 
their capital account, in order to increase their equipment and 
facilities for a temporary rush of business in some of the 
years just past. These conditions do not last very long, and 
very often considerable losses occurred. It should therefore 
be considered that a steady normal business, such as we may 
anticipate their year, will be productive of more profit than 
some former years. 

In the telephone business, it is to be anticipated that the 
total revenues will not be quite as large as the last few years, 
but the way to overcome this difficulty is not to largely reduce 
the staff available and thus make it impossible to handle the 
business offering; rather, seek out the leaks in minor mat- 
ters, and endeavor to cut down the expenses by making small 
savings in the economical handling of the maintenance sup- 
plies. Considerable savings can be effected in the economical 
handling of the repair parts of switchboards, instruments and 
line material, and thus offset any slight reduction in revenues. 

Every existing subscriber to the telephone system should be 
taken care of so that he does not give up his telephone un- 
necessarily. Telephone men should make a stronger effort 
than ever to obtain new business. Special new advertising 
features should be promulgated and every available method 
taken to secure such new business as may be offering. 

Telephone men should show their subscribers that it is a 
mistake to close their telephone doors; that they should on 
the other hand, throw them wide open, and thus obtain busi- 
ness at a distance by the extensive use of the long distance 
iines. Our watchword for the year should be “Progress,” and 
ve should keep up the merry smile in spite of the war. 


Epwarp M. Cooke, Business Manager, The Keystone Tele- 
phone System, Philadelphia, Pa.: There are mighty few 
pessimists around the general offices of the Keystone Tele- 
phone Co. And why should there be? We have just closed 
a year in which each month showed a substantial gain in 
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earnings over the similar month of the year previous. This 
was done despite the unusual business conditions at home and 
notwithstanding the great tragedy of Europe. We had to spend 
more money than usual in advertising. We had to have more 
workmen in the field than heretofore. We had to put more 
steam into all our efforts. We had to shout about our tele- 
phone service, even louder than is our custom, so as to be 
sure of being heard above the din of the calamity howler’s 
chorus. But we made good. We got the business. We have 
many more telephones and more wire and more poles and 
more conduit and more traffic and more everything that goes 
to make up a telephone business, than we had at this time 
last year. The only thing which I recall, at the moment, that 
we have less of, is debt. 

We are going to repeat the story in 1915 and I don’t believe 
it is going to be quite such hard work. This country, unless 
all signs fail, is going to move into a period of prosperity 
this spring that will silence even the rankest pessimist. Cer- 
tainly this great manufacturing city of Philadelphia cannot 
dodge prosperity if it tries to. With most of the factories 
of Europe paralyzed by the war, who is to furnish the world 
with its necessities? Why we are, of course, and the wise 
manufacturer is getting ready to do it quickly, and to do it 
well, and to do it abundantly. 

Some of us wish that Congress might adjourn for five years, 
but since that is impossible, we are glad to have a sort of 
tacit understanding with it that we are to have a period of 
rest from radical legislation. As for the new laws already on 
the books, let us give them a fair trial. Let us do our best 
to find out just what results can be obtained from them. 
Perhaps all of them are all right; perhaps only a part of them 
are. In any event, let us know the facts. In the meantime, 
suppose we don’t howl until we are hurt. 

We have the crops. We have the necessary industrial 
plants. We have the transportation and banking facilities. 
We have the workers. We have the ambition and the brains. 
We have now the opportunity. Apparently, the one thing we 
need is courage. Let us get that in our hearts and smiles 
on our faces, and move into our place in the sun once more. 


FRANK B. Cook, President, Frank B. Cook Co., Chicago: 
We certainly feel all signs point to a degree of prosperity for 
the coming year that this country has not known for a long 
period. There is unquestionably a steadily improving feeling 
in manufacture and trade. In most lines the improvement 
has taken form in increased inquiries, and in many, in dis- 
tinctly better orders. The main factor, however, in the situa- 
tion is that “confidence,” so badly shattered some months ago. 
is now well restored and we may safely look for the early 
resumption of normal business in all lines. 

With confidence in our own ability to overcome the obs- 
tacles confronting us; with faith in the wonderful resources 
of our country; with a hope that the industry of this land 
will secure a good share of the export business, which has 
heretofore been handled through Europe; with a belief that 
prosperity, that has for so many years blessed our people, will 
soon return to us in full measure to give employment to all, 
and rekindle the fires in our factories throughout the coun- 
try; with confidence once more restored to the people of this 
nation, so that capital will be encouraged in the extension of 
all public, railroad, industrial and building work—we should 
face the New Year with added courage. 

By instilling co-operation into our daily activities and by a 
constant endeavor to increase the efficiency of our own organ- 
izations, we believe each of us will be prepared to properly 
add our share to those better conditions which already are 
prevalent. 


CuHar_tEs H. Rotu, President, Roth Bros. & Co., Chicago: 
The writer has always been an optimist and always looks for 
better things in the future. He believes that, with the improve- 
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ment in our consular service, an awakening to the necessity 
of proper tariff regulation, improved monetary conditions 
and the ever increasing development of our resources, the 
people of the United States can feel that the future outlook is 
indeed encouraging. 

The greatest necessity for the proper and really wonderful 
development of this country is an improvement in the class 
of servants that the public elects to office. The proper ap- 
preciation of this country’s possibilities, by the people who 
are elected to govern, and the proper administration of gov- 
ernmental affairs, would do more for this country than any- 
thing else. The systematic efforts and wonderful development 
of at least one European government should be an incentive 
for the American people to keep pace along similar lines. 

We feel that some of these things are coming to pass and 
that the year 1915 will show a saner and better development 
of our resources, a more harmonious and helpful feeling be- 
tween government and business, with a healthy increase ot 
volume on a satisfactory basis. 

President, The Holtzer-Cabot Elec- 
There are so many circumstances 


CHARLES W. HOoLtzeEr, 
tric Co., Boston, Mass.; 
to be considered, that I am merely going to record my optim- 
ism and my belief that 1915 will see a great increase in busi- 
ness, and that this will be the first of many years of bigger 
opportunities for American industries, owing to conditions 
both in this country and abroad. 


Gro. A. Lonc, General Manager, The Gray Telephone Pay 
Station Co., Hartford, Conn.: It is the writer’s opinion that 
business should pick up from now on. At the present time 
many of the factories in this city, especially those manufac- 
turing fire arms, are extremely busy. As for the telephone 
pay station business, would say we have gone over the busi- 
ness we received for last year and indications at the pres- 
ent time seem to be entirely satisfactory. 


W. S. Cray, General Manager, Hutchinson Telephone Co., 
Hutchinson, Minn.: As I read Mr. Edwards’ masterly and 
very interesting article in TELEPHONY, of January 2, on the 
world’s progress for the past year in telephone matters, I was 
wondering what the tale would be a year from now. 

One is so apt to judge the world by the neighborhood stan- 
dards that we of the little back settlements—the little nooks 
where the whirlpool of the world’s business scarcely stirs the 
financial waters, and where the high tides of prosperity or 
the low tides of financial panics transmit but the slightest of 
agitations—are not the best doctors to choose for the pulse 
feeling business. 

However since you have asked me, I will say that the pros- 
pects for business in 1915 in this section are as good as they 
ever were in the world for legitimate lines. The banks are 
full of money and credits are as easy as they ever have been, 
so far as one can see. The only outward evidences that 
there is a war is the newspaper and the war tax, though why 
it is called a war tax, I haven’t figured out, unless it be that 
it is to be used in fighting the deficiency wolf from the Dem- 
ocratic door. 

Being in the center of an agricultural, instead of a manu- 
facturing center, and having to do with selling foodstuffs to 
the rest of the world, we, of course, are reaping the financial 
benefits of the war in Europe; and if there is any reason for 
slackness in trade circles, it is a psychological rather than 
a material one. 

Let’s stop hunting up symptoms of what ails us and go 
to work and first thing we know, there will nothing ail us, 
except, perhaps, the strain of too much business. 


H. D. CritcHFIELp, former sales manager, Automatic Elec- 
tric Co., Chicago: In my opinion the year 1915 will show a 
gradual but steady increase in the volume of business, which 
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I believe before the close of the year will have become normal. 
I do not expect it to stop at normal, but to continue to in- 
crease beyond that point, developing later into a state of 
great activity. I do not expect to see a great and immediate 
boom but a gradual and continuing business increase over a 
considerable period of time. The reasons for my belief are: 

1. The clamour for legislation which a majority, at least, 
of the business interests believes hurtful, seems to a great 
extent to have been appeased; and the general feeling that a 
working basis has been reached, which will remain undisturbed, 
at least for a considerable time, will facilitate some readjust- 
ment which may be necessary and bring about a stable and 
satisfactory condition at an early date. 

2. The business of the country, generally, except in a few 
lines, has been from “hand to mouth” for several years and 
with the feeling of security above stated, it would seem that 
there will be a marked expansion. 

3. The frightful condition in Europe has had, and will 
continue to have, a steadying and sobering effect upon the 
American people; and awaken in them and in foreign coun- 
tries a heartier respect for, and a greater confidence in, 
America and her institutions, stimulating the development of 
enterprises by our own people and bring to us from foreign 
countries a higher class of immigrants with more money. 

4. It seems certain, because of the curtailed importations 
from some of the countries involved in the war, that we will 
have learned to produce for ourselves many things which we 
have heretofore relied upon others to produce for us; and 
to a considerable extent our business will be benefited in that 
regard. 

5. The community of interest of all American countries 
and the advantages to be derived by each from closer rela- 
tions with the others is being brought home to all most forcibly 
by present conditions; and I expect to see a very greatly in- 
creased market for many of our products in South and Central 
America. This will be lower development than many other 
causes which I think indicate good business, but steps are now 
being taken which it seems will produce tangible results in this 
regard. 

There are two possible retarding influences; one is the dim- 
inished purchasing power of Europe; the other is the possible 
effect of our present tariff law. I am inclined to believe that 
the former will not materially affect us as our exports to 
the countries most seriously injured by the present war, are 
largely of necessities, which will be needed in larger quantities 
in many lines by reason of the destruction of war than if it 
had not occurred. 

As to the tariff, what injurious effect, if any, that would 
have on our business, has been almost entirely obscured by 
the fact that foreign competition has been minimized by the 
unsettled conditions abroad. Just what readjustment of labor 
conditions and wages, quality and quantity of output, by for- 
eign manufacturers will be affected by this war, and will 
necessarily be readjusted upon its conclusion, cannot now be 
told. 

On the whole, I see no substantial cause for fear and man) 
strong reasons for optimism. I believe the next decade, at 
least, will be one of great prosperity. 


Wm. L. Moe.verinc, President, The Home Telephone & 
Telegraph Co., Fort Wayne, Ind.: All indications clear! 
promise a steady rise in the business barometer. Evidenc: 
in this direction are gradually but surely manifesting them- 
selves. No sudden change along these lines is probable, bv: 


the trend is in the right direction and the optimistic ten 
perament of the American people in and of itself is a stron 
factor to push it along. The country is sound at the core an 
the check in business could only be temporary. 

This country must. from the very nature of affairs, ent: 
upon a period of prolonged prosperity during the comi: 
Adver 


Readjustments have been put into effect. 


years. 
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legislation, which has seriously blocked new business, will be 
less manifest and in some instances subject to modification. 
Our natural resources: are as great as ever and our farm 
products grow greater year by year. Inability to secure sup- 
plies from Europe has stimulated the ingenuity of our manu- 
facturers. Instead of being buyers of many foreign products 
as heretofore, we will supply others in the future. Europe 
must buy very largely of us for years to come. The money 
annually spent by Americans in foreign travels will this year 
be spent at home. 

Retarded extensions and improvements and repairs by large 
corporations are beginning to receive attention. Wise regula- 
tions governing our stock exchanges, have carried American 
securities over a grave period and are now lending a sustain- 
ing influence. Money is easier, interest rates again normal. 
Banking problems have been adjusted. Fewer men are out 
of employment than a few months ago. Some sections of the 
country will not respond as quickly as others to the revival 
now on, particularly such spots where inflation or booms have 
existed or building operations have been overdone. 

Good business is on the way. Push it along, but don’t 
expect it to spring upon us as a sudden mighty wave. Business 
like the individual who has been on the sick list, does not 
recover full vitality at one bound. Confidence based on 
tangible evidence is daily growing, optimism is becoming now 
general. 

Every reverse bears some good fruit. 
for one thing. 


It teaches frugality 
The tendency has been for a long time the 
other way to a pronounced degree by nation, state, municipal- 
ity and individual. Perhaps the pendulum will swing some- 
where to normal again as a result of the late business retarda- 
tion. To retrench intelligently is to play safe. Neither does 
retrenchment mean to curtail efforts for new business. It calls 
for an inventory of affairs and the proceeding upon sane 
lines. If thrift by the general public will be properly prac- 
ticed with the return of prosperity, the evil effects of any 
future period of stringency will be much lessened. 


fF. H. BetruHerrt, President, The Bell Telephone Co. of 
Pennsylvania: I have just come from the Automobile Show 
in Grand Central Palace in New York, where all signs point 
to present and prospective prosperity. Business is undoubt- 
edly better today than it has been in a long time, and I shall 
be greatly surprised and disappointed if improvement does 
not continue straight through the coming year. 


W. N. McAnce, Jr., General Manager, The Allen Properties, 
Corinth, Miss.: While, we in this section, have undoubtedly 
been through a very serious business depression, caused by 
the South’s inability to readily export its cotton, we now 
believe that the worst is over. We are now progressing with 
our estimates for 1915 and by early spring, I feel sure that 
our construction estimates will be going through without any 
delay whatever. 

The sentiment with the merchants and farmers in this sec- 
tion is highly optimistic and this will certainly have a tendency 
to hasten prosperity. 


Wma. Patcu, Manager, Crawford Cedar Co., Menominee, 
Mich.: Our idea of the business outlook for 1915 is very 
optimistic, in other words, the bottom has been reached we 
believe, and we hardly think that business can go any lower 
than it has. We know that as soon as the money market 
opens up, the Independent companies will be in a better posi- 
tion to make renewals and extensions, all of which they are 
in need of and want to do as soon as there is a staple money 
condition. The railroads, also, are in need of large quan- 
tities of forest products for renewals, maintenance, and ex- 
tensions. The lumber yard companies through the country 
will also come in for their share of increased business, be- 
cause of the farmers’ prosperity and need and demand for 
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building material. We believe all of these factors should 
make for 1915 a resumption of business and a large volume 
of it. 

We feel assured that the increased rates of freight given 
to some of the railroads will make for more business and put 
them in the market for a considerable amount of material 
that they have needed in the past few years. 
railroads start any activity at all, we know that the com- 
munities which they traverse will respond and do likewise; 
that is, come into the market for their requirements. 

Of course, in the line of the forest products, the companies 
have all been carrying large stocks and because of the very 
small demand, the production of material this winter is going 
to be very limited. This, in itself, will be bound to make 
for better prices as soon as the material commences to move, 
as there will be very littke new produced stocks this winter. 
We believe before long that our commodities will be very 
much consumed and the stocks that are left on hand at a 


As soon as the 


premium. We look forward to a very good business year for 
1915. 
A. M. Hausricu, Chicago Manager, Stromberg-Carlson 


Telephone Mfg. Co.: The writer’s personal opinion is that 
1915 will be a “Bully” year. 


H. F. Partrince, of the T. M. Partridge Lumber Co., Minne- 
apolis, Minn.: We are members of the “Prosperity Party” 
and look for a resumption of business during the coming 
year. Our operations are confined very largely to the Cen- 
tral West, which is a strictly agricultural section. 
as the farmers are getting enormous prices for everything 
they have to sell and can buy all that they require at an ex- 
tremely low price, we look for a brisk demand in our com- 
modities this year. To be sure, we have been looking for this 
demand for several years past and up to date it has failed 
to arrive. However, this year it looks like a sure thing, and 
we hope to report a year from now that 1915 was the best 
year in the. history of our business. 


Inasmuch 


Geo. A. McKINtock, President, Central Electric Co., Chi- 
cago: The line “Let us be boosters altogether for the bet- 
ter days to come,” is pertinent at this time. 

There is one consolidation in the idea that is so often ex- 
pressed these days, that the economies forced by the war 
conditions, taken in the world as a whole, in a measure offset 
the great waste of the war, and that as soon as the war is 
over, the business of the whole world will re-act against the 
present abnormal conditions. We therefore that the 
war may be over at an early date. 


pray 


CHARLES G. STEVENS, President and Treasurer, Charles G. 
Stevens Co., Chicago: I am inclined to believe that business 
conditions will be rather slow until the European war is 
settled. I believe, however, we have seen the low point of 
this depression and conditions should gradually improve. 

There is no doubt that this country should enjoy several 
years of marked prosperity after the effects of the European 
war and adverse legislation have passed away. 


E. L. BarsBEr, Vice-President, Inter-State Independent Tele- 
phone & Telegraph Co., Aurora, Ill.: I can only say that 
from present indications, it looks to me as if we should have 
the best general business in this country for the next two 
or three years that has ever been seen, and I fully agree that 
if we all will be boosters together, it will help a great deal. 


W. S. Vivian, Secretary, Independent Telephone Associa- 
tion of America, Chicago: I believe 1915 will see a steady 
development and growth in the Independent telephone busi- 
ness. Even through the depressing conditions of 1914, reports 
from telephone companies quite generally indicated increased 
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earnings over previous years. Confidence all along the line 
is rapidly returning and with its return, a number of new 
extensions will be made. But even of more importance, 1915 
will witness the rehabilitation of many properties, with a 
view to securing the greatest efficiency and economy in op- 
eration. This means that even without the investment of 
large sums of new money in the business, the business will 
be stronger, safer and show, as a whole, greater revenue earn- 
ing possibilities with the close of 1915 than existed with the 
close of 1914. 

Organization and co-operation are the key words. 
effort this can be realized by all. 


By united 


Joun M. Kiein, Mathias Klein & Sons, Chicago: I con- 
cur in what you say, as seemingly the only turn things can 


take, and look forward to an early business revival. 


H. P. Anprak, Treasurer, Julius Andrae & Sons Co., Mil- 
waukee, Wis.: Nothing short of a pessimist of the rankest 
sort can fail to see and feel the great prosperity wave that 
is in store for American business from now on. “1915 is go- 
ing to be a good business year,” and there will be many more 
to follow. While it is true that the whole world has been 
lately thrown out of gear, in commerce, industry and finance, 
by the great European war now waging, this is not a time 
for further alarm, but for calm, deliberate judgment, for a 
broad and radical readjustment and it is my firm belief that 
American business will be equal to the occasion. 

Already has the hum of our giant industries created a din 
that could easily drown the thunderous rumbling of the gigan- 
tic engines of war that are now devastating almost the whole 
of Europe. And through the natural course of events, our 
products are going to markets that they have heretofore 
never been able to reach. And not only is the war going to 
help American business, but many other causes are going to 
contribute largely to an unprecedented era of prosperity, not 
the least important among which is our wonderful crops 
amounting to hundreds of millions of dollars. 

Coupled with these the new currency law and the opening 
of the Panama Canal, the latter bringing both coasts of South 
America within a distance, the same or shorter than Europe 
from the South American countries and this at a time when 
the European export trade is practically distroyed. It does 
not require an expert to understand what this means to Amer- 
ican business with the new law in operation admitting foreign 
built ships to American registry. 


Haro_p L. Beyer, President, Interior Telephone Co., Grin- 
nell, Iowa: In my opinion the business outlook for 1915 in 
the United States is exceptionally good, speaking particularly 
from the standpoint of the Middle West and Iowa. The peo- 
ple of this region have hardly known that there have been 
any hard times. Apparently the telephone industry is but 
little affected by existing financial conditions, other than to 
curtail extension work. In Iowa there has been a consider- 
able amount of telephone rebuilding carried on during the past 
year and much similar work will be done in 1915. 

There is one thing that the owners of telephone plants 
ought to give more attention to, and that is the subject of 
publicity. The Bell company has for several years, appreciated 
the value of systematic and intelligent advertising. The In- 
dependents have practically done nothing along this line, with 
the result that the public in general quite naturally accredits 
the wonderful development of the telephone and its universal 
use, almost exclusively to the Bell organization. Valuable 
as its contribution has been to the industry, the work of the 
Independents has also had a most important share. The Inde- 
pendents were particularly successful in developing pioneer 
territory and especially the rural lines, which have revolution- 
ized farm life. The Independents have done good work, but 
they have spent little time informing the public as to this fact. 
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I hope to see an increased use of the local newspapers by 
Independent companies throughout the country. Such adver- 
tising can do much to increase respect for the telephone as a 
vital factor in modern life, and it would also tend to pro- 
mote more cordial relations between this utility and its patrons. 


Geo. A. ScoviLtE, Sales Manager, The Garford Manufactur- 
ing Co., Elyria, Ohio: Boost for 1915 Business? We could not 
help that if we were blind. The outlook for a magnificent 
year cannot be denied by any traveler of our organization. 
Confidence is all the trade needs. As a matter of fact, they 
don’t need to have that to make 1915 a banner year, as it is 
going to be one anyway. 

Why should we worry about foreign business? All we 
have got to do is to take care of our own country’s business, 
forgetting the other fellow’s troubles, and we will have a 
banner year. 

This is not an optimistic statement made for the pleasure 
of it. It is my personal view, together with that of prac- 
tically all the members of our organization. 


J. B. Epwarps, Vice-Presidemt and General Manager, Kellogg 
Switchboard & Supply Co., Chicago: We are glad you limited 
your inquiry to just the future prospects of the telephone 
business, because it is something upon which we have real 
grounds, just at this time, to base an opinion. Most of our 
general prosperity since the war has consisted of newspaper 
comment, which refers in a vague way to war orders, settle- 
ment of the currency problem, cheap money and cheap stocks, 
and this improvement has been one mostly of newspaper 
comment rather than tangible results that we could all feel 
and participate in. . 

3ut with reference to the future of the telephone business, 
and particularly the immediate future, I want to state em- 
phatically, that real substantial inquiries were never better. 
This is not to be understood to mean general inquiries, such 
as might emanate from an idle industry or in a spirit of mere 
curiosity, but from substantial companies who are interested 
in the immediate improvement and extension of their plants. 
I do not remember a time in the telephone business when 
there was a a more general active awakening which has all 
the marks of genuineness than at the present time. 

I am glad your inquiry came to hand at a time when I am 
able to make a statement of this character 


CuHaArLEs C, Deerinc, Secretary-Treasurer, Iowa Independent 
Telephone Association, Des Moines, Iowa: I certainly feel 
that the year just ahead of us is to be a very prosperous one. 
The signs all point toward it. Certainly in this great agri- 
cultural country the producers are all getting high prices for 
their products and that means general prosperity. 





H. A. Harris, Vice-President, Automatic Electric Co., Chi- 
cago: “Automatic Telephone” means progress and progress 
means prosperity. We have our full share of both, and the 
year 1915 will undoubtedly be the biggest in the history of our 
company. Booked orders as of January 1 are our high record. 
We feel that all conditions are favorable. 


GARRISON Bascock, Chicago: The business outlook for 1915 
is charged with greater opportunities for Americans than in 
any year since 1775. However, speaking particularly for the 
Independent telephone industry, I must refer to the fact that 
1915 must stand the test of much established legislation, which 
has been passed during recent years, for the evident purpose 
of regulating monopoly and making fair conditions for com- 
petition, and last but not least, to protect the consumer. 

The telephone industry involves more inconsistent extremes 
than any other business. The “Universal” Bell system contains 
the 30-cent a month unlimited mutual sub-licensee subscriber, 
who is eligible to talk to the ten-dollar a month limited metro- 
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politan, monopolized subscriber. Standards of quality of serv- 
ice are as varied as the rate schedules. Utility commissions are 
rapidly bringing about uniform accounting and appraisal meth- 
ods. In one or more instances they have required physical 
connection between competing plants, thus indicating the reality 
of regulation to the farthest degree. Many companies have 
received the approval of their utility commission and have 
raised their rates. 

It would seem that the industry is going through a slow 
process of standardization and this brings us to the substation 
question. Other utilities require their patrons to invest in the 
plant account to the extent of what is required on their prem- 
ises. Why not the telephone? The answer is that the manu- 
facturers have no standard of efficiency to work by. I hope 
to see during 1915, a movement started which will establish 
this standard, and all substation investment in the telephone 
industry absorbed by the subscribers and building owners, just 
as other utilities are assisted in their plant construction and 
maintenance. 

I have great hopes for the 1915 opportunities which confront 
my personal efforts and my ambition is to make the year one 
of realities. 


G. A. Briccs, President, Chicago Telephone Supply Co., Elk- 
hart, Ind.: We: feel sure that the year 1915 will be one of 
abounding business prosperity, especially for those who find 
their chief market in the Central and Western states. This 
ought to be obvious to anyone who has eyes to see, because 
the products of the soil constitute the basis of all real pros- 
perity. With wheat selling at $1.30 and other foodstuffs in 
proportion, the farmer this year is a plutocrat. His prosperity 
will communicate itself to the small town merchant and through 
him, to his sources of supply. Thus an endless chain is started 
which will spell prosperity and lucrative employment for all. 

This happy situation has been made easier of realization by 
recent national legislation. The new banking law makes it 
easy for anyone, who deserves credit, to borrow money at rea- 
sonable rates. This law is as distinct an improvement over the 
old national banking law as the modern railroad train 
is over stage coaches. Then the reduced tariff, by lowering 
the costs of raw materials to most manufacturers, is bound to 
stimulate production and consumption. 

In addition to this, the wisdom of our president and his ad- 
visers has kept us from declaring war against Mexico. Thus 
we have been saved from heavy financial burdens as well as 
from the loss of many lives. 

From all angles the immediate future looks bright for us, 
and if the European war brings about the downfall of aristo- 
cratic castes and the breaking up of large landed estates, even 
devastated Europe can well afford to pay the price for such a 
result. 


J. W. Barrett, President, The Illinois Independent Telephone 
Association, Pekin, Ill.: I am inclined to believe that an im- 
proved commercial condition will gradually manifest itself, and 
| think it is well within conservative reasoning. I do not, how- 
ever, believe in prosperity on a calendar basis, that is because 
it is January instead of December, any more than I believe that 
the mere assertion by the individual or party will bring even 
normal times if it is not further evidenced by confidence and 
participation by those who are active in commercialism. 

Ap unprecedented demand for commodities not heretofore 
exported to a great extent, together with an enhanced value 
on cereals exported in a volume, nearly so, if not larger than 
ever before, will in a measure partly compensate for our loss 
in exports of cotton. and should materially assist in restoring 
conditions to normal, if not above normal conditions. 

I am inclined to the opinion, however, that the affiiction to 
our present business conditions antedates the calamity abroad, 
and I should say, they were suffering with too much rhetoric 
and not enough logic. 
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Under the stimulus of present and prospective exports, the 
recovery should be certain, provided public opinion wills that 
business shall have proper regulation instead of strangulation 
and disintegration. 


Henry G. Lamp, General Manager, Star Expansion Bolt Co., 
New York: The writer believes, in our particular line, that 
business will be better for 1915 than it has been during the 
latter part of 1914 but, unless something unforeseen happens, 
any orders we obtain during 1915 will have to be worked for 
and we do not expect any of the easy business which will be 
incidental to boom times. 


A. A. Goparp, Topeka, Kans.: I am looking forward to a 
very satisfactory business year. There are many signs of good 
times apparent and the indications point to a general revival 
of trade. Business men and financiers are acquiring confidence 
and that is all that should be required under present conditions 
to bring about easy times. The new financial law will be of 
considerable help if Congress will not keep everlastingly tinker- 
ing with it. 

We need in this country less politics in business, and more 
business in politics. If we could have an efficient economical 
government, federal, state and municipal, and a reasonable 
thrift in the place of our prevalent individual extravagance, 
we would much sooner become a nation of capitalists, and our 
part in the development of the world would be marvelous. It 
is the duty of every citizen to work and talk for more economy 
and intelligence in governmental matters. 


Water H. Trimm, Secretary-General Manager, Monarch 
Telephone Manufacturing Co., Fort Dodge, Iowa: I have 
been busier than usual and have hardly had time to consider 
prospects for 1915, as actual business now coming in and 
inquiries are numerous enough to keep us all busy for the 
present. When I do stop and think of the future, I can see 
only indications of prosperity throughout this entire year, and 
these indications are backed up by the activity now being 
shown. 

Last fall we felt a depression, but I think the telephone man- 
ufacturers and their customers felt the unsettled conditions 
a whole lot less than companies in any other line of business. 
For a short time I knew extensions were delayed and pur- 
chases held up, but since the 10th of December conditions 
have been improving. Now, I should say, they are at least 
normal, with prospects for better business than we have seen 
for several years. Some territories may feel depression for 
a short time, but with the big crops we have had, the big 
prices now being paid for these crops and our national money 
matters straightened out, there is no reason why we should 


not go ahead and enjoy prosperity seldom equalled in this 
country. 
H. B. SHo—EMAKER, Manager, The Commercial Telephone Co., 


Toledo, Iowa: Recovering from business depression is a 
psychological game, like putting across a raise in telephone 
rates. 1914 has been our best year since 1907. Now should 
be the time for us to stock up on materials, particularly cable, 
which is at bedrock. I see no reason for a bad 1915, except 
a mutual attitude as the cause. 
bugs of gloom.” 


Here’s hoping we “shoot the 


D. M. NEILL, President and Treasurer, Red Wing Telephone 
Co., Red Wing, Minn.: I see nothing but prosperity ahead for 
the people of the Northwest, at least. With fairly good crops 
last year, a demand for everything that was produced, good 
prices, and an optimistic spirit that permits nothing to stand 
in the way, what can the Northwest be otherwise than pros- 
perous? I had occasion recently to travel through Minnesota 
and both the Dakotas, and the same spirit w-3 in evidence 
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everywhere. Without going into details, you can tell the 
world that the Northwest expects the most prosperous year 
in 1915 that it has ever seen. If anyone doubts for a moment 
what I am saying, let him come this way in going to the 
Panama-Pacific Exposition, and learn for himself that what I 
have stated is true. 


F. B. MacKinnon, Secretary, National Independent Tele- 
phone Association: I have been interested to note in the 
past few weeks, since the first of the year, the comparisons 
that have been made by the students of other industries as 
to the fluctuations of business in those industries. I no- 
tice, however, that no one has platted a curve to show the 
fluctuations of telephone receipts, because there is no such 
curve to plat—a straight line inclined upward tells the 
story. The volume of exchange business will remain steady 
in 1915, as it did in 1914, 1913 and 1912. The question con- 
fronting the exchange manager is not one of gross receipts, 
but of net receipts. I believe the outlook for larger net 
receipts for 1915 is good. The public realizes that there 
must be net receipts. The public is more willing for an 
increase of net receipts now than last year, and the year 
before. The outlook for gross receipts promises fine— 
that for net receipts is better than ever before. 


Lioyp C. HeEnniNnG, Secretary-Treasurer, Navain-Apache 
Telephone System, Holbrook, Ariz.: The section of the 
country in which we operate is nearly always fortunate. It 
feels the various depressions much less than other places, 
owing to the fact that we are located in a country that 
produces cattle, sheep and wool as the main industries, to- 
gether with a small amount of agricuture. The outlook is 
very good. 


P. C. Burns, President, American Electric Co., Chicago: 
I am of the opinion that our domestic business will show 
improvements regardless of the European war. I do not 
look for much improvement in the export of electrical ap- 
partus until the war is over. Some of the British posses- 
sions, notably Australia, have just imposed a duty favor- 
able to Great Britian, which practically eliminates us as 
competitors in that field. 

You speak of “no more adverse legislation.” I do not 
know of any such legislation in the past two years. 


E. B. Faunestock, Fahnestock Electric Co., Brooklyn, 
N. Y.: I am glad to go on record as believing that pros- 
pects are eminently bright for a good year. The country 
has recovered from the first shock of the war, and is rapidly 
adjusting itself to take advantage of its trade opportunities. 
The new currency law should eliminate all possibility of 
financial stringency and give the manufacturers ample cap- 
ital with which to supply the many things that the nations 
at war will need. 

The telephone industry is the most stable one I know 
of, and I have full confidence in its ability to respond 
quickly to any opportunity for expansion. 


Lucius F. Ciark, Bellingham Telephone Co., Bellingham, 
Minn.: The outlook to me is not so generally hopeful as 
to some. With large portions of the South bankrupt on 
cotton selling at less than cost of production, with the West- 
ern Coast facing the smallest traveling contingent of sight- 
seers for a long time, with Montana and North Dakota and 
the border adjoining in Canada with light crops and little 
left in hands of the producers, with Minnesota facing a 
crisis in telephone legislation, and the whole Central North- 
west operating under adverse tariff laws, and, on top of 
ell, the revenue and income taxes and the ever present pos- 
sibility of war complications with Japan—I feel that it is 
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time to mark time in telephune and any other investments, 
and as a nation bend our energies to preparedness with 
the most wisdom at in our international 
dealings. 


our command 


FRANK CHAPMAN, Manager, the M. W. Dunton Co., Prov- 
idence, R. I.: I am firmly of the opinion that this country 
is on the eve of the greatest prosperity boom it has ever 
seen. We have been through a long period of depression, 
but the signs of the times all point to the fact that the 
pendulum has swung as far as it can, and is now on its way 
back, bringing with it such a chance for America to place 
its name among the leaders of the earth as has never be- 
fore been offered to any country, and doubtless can never 
come again. 

He must, indeed, be a pessimist who can find any reason 
whatever that the United States should not be the leader 
among the nations of the world. We have here the best 
government on earth in the rule of the people—the great- 
est natural resources—the finest harbors and the longest 
sea coasts. We produce, in abundance, nearly everything 
that we need for our comfort and sustenance, and enough 
to spare for our less fortunate neighbors. What we cannot 
produce we can obtain from others by exchanging our own 
products for theirs. 

We pay the highest wages in the world, and support even 
the unskilled laborer in better shape than any other coun- 
try. Our crops this year have in nearly every instance far 
exceeded those of other years. The farmers have 
changed their labor for coin in abundance. On account of 
the foreign calamity the markets of the world have come 
knocking most vigorously at our doors. 

This year begins under a most bright outlook, with the 
opening of the Panama-Pacific Exposition, which will bring 
to our shores strangers from every land anxious to trade 
with us. It is estimated that over 18,000,000 people will be 
attracted to San Francisco by the exhibit, making business 
for the railroads and transportation companies, and incident- 
ally everyone else. 

The present crisis abroad has eliminated, for a good many 
years, our competition of cheap labor. 

Private advice has just reached me that the Argentine 
crops this year are to be most bountiful, so that she will 
have money or produce to exchange for our manufactures. 

Our money problems have been most satisfactorily ad- 
justed, so that there is little if any danger of our ever 
having another financial panic. The banks have plenty of 
money available at low rates for all safe investments, and it 
only remains for the American business man to wake up. 

Only two days ago I heard a man, who was caught in 
Europe at the outbreak of the war, say that the American 
business man was a poor sport. In a measure I agree with 
him. Think of it! Nearly the whole of Europe has dropped 
producing and flown at one another’s throats, destroying 
faster than can be replaced, and placing orders right and 
left for large quantities of all kinds of materials, for which 
cash is paid, and the United States practically the only na- 
tion that can supply the demand. Why in the name of rea- 
son are the business men of this country sitting tight in 
their bomb-proof cellars? 

Let us come at once and put our shoulders to the wheels 
and start something. We cannot lose. We must win— 
prosperity, honor and glory. Let us, therefore, get busy. 

Only this morning I had laid on my desk with my mail, 
a circular from one of the nerviest of American business 
men, and I wish there were more with his grit. The cir- 





ex- 


cular was from Newton H. Hill, of Piqua, Ohio, a helpless 
cripple, with only the use of his hands and one forearm. 
He has been confined to his bed for three years, and can 
Yet, instead of giving up, he is sending 


never move again. 
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out a most cheery business letter, requesting subscriptions 
for all kinds of magazines. This country is full of just such 
grit, but fortunately only comparatively few of us are in 
Mr. Hill’s circumstances. 

Let us pattern after him, and go after the business, with 
the same determination, first sending to him a subscription 
for some of our magazines and reading his circular to put 
new life into us. It is well worth having, as an example of 
what we can all do if we do not lose our nerve. 


GEoRGE W. Ropormer, Sales Manager, Reliable Electric 
Co., Chicago: The past year’s business has been very sat- 
isfactory in our line, taking all conditions into considera- 
tion. However, we believe the year 1915 will be our banner 
year. 


Curis D. Stewart, Stewart Brothers, Ottawa, Ill.: As 
we have been very, very busy we did not get to answering 
your letter. This, we think, is a good word for 1915, and we 
expect to see business this way all year. 


A. G. BEAN, Vice-President, The Garford Mfg. Co., Elyria, 
Ohio: I presume every industry has felt more or less the gen- 
eral business depression caused by the European war. I am 
optimistic for the business outlook in our particular line for 
1915. Inquiries from all over the country indicate that many 
new telephone exchanges will be built—many more rebuilt with 
the many new features added, which make for cheaper and 
more efficient telephone service. 

The telephone is no longer a luxury to the American people. 
As a consequence, we have more prospects for small exchanges 
in rural districts than we have had at this time of the year for 
the past seven years, and indications are that these plants can 
all be financed at home. Surely the farmer has had prosper- 
ous times in every section of the country, outside of the cot- 

. ton country. This makes for our ultimate prosperity. Even 
in the cotton country, I believe the present condition is going 
to prove a blessing in disguise, as it will teach the Southern 
farmer to diversify his crops and not depend entirely on cot- 
ton. 

The telephone operating companies are all working towards 
the common standards, which is of decided importance for 
themselves, the telephone using public, as well as the manu- 
facturer. 

Here’s to the New Year! And I believe, the best one that 
the telephone manufacturer has had for some years. 

RicHARD VALENTINE, Secretary, Rock County Telephone Co., 
Janesville, Wis.: If we could kill off all of the standpat Re- 
publican politicians who have been “calamity howlers” ever 
since President Wilson was elected, 1915 would prove to be 
the greatest business year we have had in many years. But 
so long as the country is afflicted with a lot of “damn” fools 
who think prosperity depends upon the Republican party being 
in power, we will probably have “hard times.” 

We telephone men are fortunate in being in a business that 
“hard times” do not affect. I have never known of a case where 
a telephone was ordered out on the score of economy. 


W. W. Jounson, Secretary, Missouri Telephone Association, 
Jefferson City, Mo.: The year 1914 with its chapter of war 
horrors and financial disasters and other heart-rending sub- 
jects, was kinder to the telephone interests than to any other 
public utility or public serving proposition, of such vast im- 
portance, we believe. 

The year 1915 is being ushered in under very auspicious 
circumstances; there is more money in banks than has ever 
been in this country; more crops and worth more money; 
more demands for everything than we have to sell and that can 
be moved. 
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Telephonically speaking, there is less conflict between the 
telephone companies themselves, and between telephone com- 
panies and the public authorities and the telephone using pub- 
lic. There are practically none of the disastrous rate-cutting 
fights that have occurred for the past 15 years, and we believe 
that an end to all such tactics has been reached. This has 
been clearly demonstrated at the state conventions, where here- 
tofore intemperate speeches were a common occurrence. We 
now find the time taken up by the advocating of the “get- 
together” spirit, and the promulgating of everything that tends 
to increase telephone efficiency and the betterment of construc- 
tion and methods of financing the proposition. 

Legislatures that are meeting at the present time, will have 
many bills introduced, relieving some of the difficulties under 
which telephone companies have operated in the past. A 
spirit of fairness both to the public and to the telephone com- 
panies is being exhibited, which is not only refreshing but 
which tends to show the direction in which the public mind is 
being directed. The man who goes to the legislature to “pass 
a law” working a hardship upon the telephone companies, in 
order to gain the approval of his constituents, is strangely ab- 
sent. In his place we find a legis!ature ready and willing to 
listen and to act in the passing of such acts and regulations 
as will assist the telephone companies in building up one 
of the greatest of modern public conveniences. The public 
service commissions, after a short experience of a few years, 
are beginning to demonstrate to telephone companies that they 
have been established for the purpose of dealing fairly and 
justly with them, and with the public at large. It is an un- 
disputed fact that the public service commissions have brought 
out the truth in showing that telephone companies have been 
neglecting their business in not knowing the true condition 
of their finances. One of the representatives of a public serv- 
ice commission recently made the assertion that one-half of 
the telephone companies were losing money and did not know 
it; that the loose and lax methods of keeping their books and 
so-called accounts, were responsible for this condition. We 
believe this to be a fact. Most of the public service commis- 
sions aré now insisting that the accounts are to be so kept as 
to remedy this evil. 

The general revival of business occuring at the present time, 
the opening up of the big works, and the re-employment of 
thousands of laborers and_ skilled mechanics—accounts of 
which are in the papers daily—peace at home and war abroad 
with materials on hand that these warring countries require, 
and the lesson of economy that has been taught us by the 
hard times of the past few years, the year 1915 should be, and 
undoubtedly will be, the banner year in the history of the 
telephone business. 


As an indication of this we can only point to the fact that 
more persons want to invest in a telephone business now than 
there has been for many years. Now is your opportunity! Do 
not bewail the fact that it has passed. We are not a believer 
in the pessimistic idea that “opportunity” is constantly watch- 
ing to knock at the door but once, when you are not looking, 
and ‘then scoot around the corner to be forever lost, but we 
do believe that opportunities such as are now before us, occur 
but once in a decade. 

The weak-hearted may fall out, but those who will have 
learned by past mistakes, will find in the present year the 
greatest of all opportunities. 


P. J. Wetricu, Secretary, Wisconsin State Telephone As- 
sociation, Monroe, Wis.: I am especially glad to receive your 
letter at this time, inasmuch as it affords me an opportunity 
of expressing, not only my own opinion of the outlook of 
business during 1915, but also the opinion of a great many as 
evidenced by a resolution recently passed at a meeting of the 
board of directors of the Wisconsin State Telephone Asso- 
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ciation. The following is the resolution as it was mailed to 
the members of the association: 

“Resolved that it is the duty of every member of the Wis- 
consin State Telephone Association to call to the attention 
of each one of their stockholders, the sound condition which 
has existed in local telephone securities during the general 
business depression of the last few months. It is further 
resolved that the directors urge the members to take advan- 
tage of the present comparitively low prices of labor and 
material for any construction or reconstruction work which 
they are planning to do in the near future. Be it further 
resolved that those in charge of local telephone properties 
should be impressed with the fact that no adverse financial 
condition of the country has ever affected locally-owned tele- 
phone properties when those properties were handled by men 
with an understanding of the business.” 

While this resolution refers directly to the telephone busi- 
ness only, it may be taken as indicative of the general sound 
business conditions which exist throughout the Central West, 
north of the cotton line. Every prospect is for a good year 
if we only have confidence in our own judgment. 

I think that every man should continue running his busi- 
ness in 1915 in exactly the same manner that he should run 
his automobile—ahead. Let him run safely, sanely, at a good 
speed, but always with his brakes ready to ease him over the 
rough places which are bound to appear in every road and 
every year. This will insure progress in 1915. 

The period of the old-time panic, at least in the Central 
West, is past. We have confidence in ourselves and in our 
ability. Let us not be afraid for’ we are upon a sound basis. 


EuceneE D. Nims, First Vice-President and Treasurer, South- 
western Bell Telephone System, St. Louis, Mo.: In my opinion 
the present depressed condition is largely a matter of the state 
of mind of the public. There is no question but that there is 
plenty of business in this country to keep everybody busy, irre- 
spective of war conditions, if the public would make up its mind 
to go back into business on the old theory of “construction 
in place of destruction.” There are unmistakable signs that 
the people are getting tired of playing politics with business 
and they are anxious to get back to work again. Whenever this 
opinion becomes general, even a world war cannot stop us. 

In this section of the country, ‘the telephone people have 
about come to the conclusion, irrespective of their affiliations, 
that they will have all they can do to supply the public with 
telephone service if they use their entire resources to do this, 
rather than fight each other. They have found that the public 
has become impatient with this theory, because they find that 
it costs them more and the service is not satisfactory. 

We find there is room for all of us. In fact, there are ten 
places to put every dollar that can be raised by any one. This 
policy, if carried out, in my opinion will build up the telephone 
business on a substantial basis and make every one, including 
the public, more happy. 


FrANK F. Fow.e, Receiver for Central Union Telephone Co., 
Chicago: The prospects for the year 1915 in the telephone in- 
dustry in the Middle West are undoubtedly such as to warrant 
an attitude of conservative optimism. General business condi- 
tions seem to be improving slightly, but not rapidly. The indus- 
trial and commercial depression brought on by the European 
war has in all probability passed its most severe stage, and a 
general improvement can be looked for, barring any unforeseen 
complications or entanglements which will tend to involve 
this country in the frightful tragedy abroad. Notwithstand- 
ing the hardships and suffering created by the hard times of 
the past few months, we have much as a nation to be thank- 
ful for, and excellent prospects for our future. 

Fundamental changes in business conditions come about 
slowly, and we cannot look for a resumption of normal activi- 
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ties in a brief period of a few months. One of the best in- 
dices to the general condition of business is the volume of 
toll traffic. Comparisons made from month to month, and 
year to year, are usually very valuable in this respect, par- 
ticularly in times like the present. Telephone companies op- 
erating under flat rates have the advantage, as a rule, over 
companies operating under message rates, because the first 
tendency resulting from a depression is to restrict traffic, and 
there is no great tendency to lose stations or subscribers un- 
less the depression becomes very acute. 

Present indications that general business has entered the 
period of revival are therefore promising for the telephone 
industry, and point to slow but steady increase in traffic, both 
local and toll. It is reasonable to look for a better year in 
1915 than last, but the policy with respect to extensions and 
betterments apparently ought to be conservative, while oper- 
ating economies can well receive more than usual attention. 


C. Y. McVey, The Ohio State Telephone Co., Cleveland, 
Ohio: I am of the opinion that we are now entering upon 
a great business revival. It seems to me that the business 
interests have adjusted themselves to the new method of 
things. With the new banking system working smoothly, with 
the railroads having received the increase in rates, and with 
the business which we must receive from foreign countries 
on account of the European war, the year 1915 should bring 
to our people renewed prosperity. 


Etswortu KeitH, Manager, Supply Sales Department, Auto- 
matic Electric Co., Chicago: We have no doubt at all about 
1915 being one of the largest years in our history. We felt 
the impulse toward better times during the month of Decem- 
ber, and expect it to grow during this year. 


W. W. Low, President, Electric Appliance Co., Chicago: 
Surely every American business man was glad to “Ring out 
the old, ring in the new”—carrying out unfortunate 1914 and 
ushering in hopeful 1915. It seems to the writer that America 
today is standing on the threshold of the biggest commercial 
era it has ever known. The American public has gradually 
adjusted itself to the new currency system and trade condi- 
tions. The crops have been large and undoubtedly have brought 
as much money as the best of previous years. 

While I regret very much that it cannot be said that the 
European trouble has also been. adjusted, I believe that our 
attitude on this matter has made us many friends abroad, and 
that some of the events of this war have opened the eyes of 
the American business man as to his industrial possibilities. 

We are naturally always looking forward to “better days” 
and I feel confident that the year of 1915 which we have just 
started, will give us three hundred and sixty-five of the very 
best days we have ever known. 

Baxter Springs (Kans.) Case to Supreme Court. 

The case of the Baxter Telephone Co., of Baxter Springs, 
Kans., which is seeking to enjoin the Cherokee Mutual Tele- 
phone Co. from constructing a competing system in Baxter 
Springs, was recently tried before the state supreme court. 

This case was tried some time ago in the district court of 
Cherokee county, but the Baxter company appealed from the 
judgment of the lower court to the supreme court. 

New York Telephone Co. Reduces Rate in New Jersey. 

Announcement has been made by the New York Tele- 
phone Co. of a reduction in its rates for the New Jersey 
division. The new schedule contemplates a reduction in 
individual line measured service rates from $42 to $39 per 
year. The new rates will become effective February 1 and 
apply to practically every exchange district in northern New 


Jersey. 
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Home Study Course for Telephone Men 


A Complete Presentation of the Pririciples Underlying Modern Telephony in All 
Its Branches—Arranged Systematically So That Regular Reading and Faithful 
Study Will Qualify Ambitious Men for Higher Positions—Prepared Under 
Supervision of Stanley R. Edwards—This Section Written by Paul Hamilton 








Quiz Questions on the Preceding Installment. 

The answer to these questions will be found in the read- 
ing section bearing the same number. Answers are not to 
be sent to TELEPHONY for criticism. 

18. How are mechanical parts of instruments represented 
in drawings? 

19. Why must the shell of a transmitter be substantial? 
What materials are used for the construction of receiver 
shell? State the 
What are the two functions of the switch hook? 


bells and ringers. 
With 


which group of parts should the generator be classed? 


difference between 


20. Of what two other energizing forces is electricity con- 
ducive? Define electricity so far as our present knowledge 
of its nature determines? 

21. Of what parts or factions is electricity composed ? 

22. What is meant by saying that a body or a surface is 
“charged” ? 

23. In the use of the term “electrical current,” what is 
meant? 


PRACTICAL TALKS JUST AMONG OURSELVES. 

In connection with large exchanges, and smaller ones as 
well, there can always be found a subscriber who is consid- 
Seldom is such an attitude natural 
The peculiarity of his nature 


ered a “chronic kicker.” 
on the part of the subscriber. 
is the result of a direct cause. 

Take the case of Johnson. 
offensive person except when he found it necessary to use 
He, himself, stated that he avoided using it 
as much as possible. When he did make use of it, the stenog- 
rapher stopped her ears, and the office boy disappeared from 
the building on some urgent errand, suddenly discovered. 

It was admitted at the exchange that when Mr. Johnson 
used the telephone, it was difficult to understand what he 
said, which was not the case in talking with his stenographer 
over the same instrument. 

Although several inspectors made reports on the case, the 
cause of Johnson’s dissatisfaction could not be located. Tried 
and trusted men they were too, from the school of practical 
experience. Finally a different type of man was sent on the 
case. After looking around he ordered the instrument changed, 
and no more trouble was experienced by Johnson. 

What the last inspector found was this: The telephone, of 
the desk type, stood on a low table at the side of the stenog- 
rapher’s desk. In using it Mr. Johnson had to stoop uncom- 
fortably low, or else turn the transmitter so that the dia- 
phram was in a horizontal position. In order that his right 
hand might be free to make notes as he talked, he had, by 
some means, removed the pin designed to prevent the trans- 
mitter from being turned beyond a certain angle. The other 
inspectors had found the transmitter turned “mouthpiece up” 
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He was a mild mannered, in- 


the telephone. 


but they had merely tightened the binding screw, presuming it 
to be an accidental position and of no great bearing upon 
the action of the diaphram. It is to be assumed that none of 
them knew the theory of the operation of the transmitter as 
did the last inspector. Because of this knowledge, this young 
man was able to clear the trouble permanently and without 
delay. 

In the immediately succeeding chapters, this and many other 
theories will be explained for the benefit of those following 
the course. Such information is invaluable to the present day 
telephone man as it helps to increase his efficiency and there- 


fore his value to his employers. 
Elements of Electricity (Continued). 


24. Positive electricity. In some branches of practical tele- 
phone work it is essential to determine whether a current is 
positive or negative. There is no simple way that this can 
be established. In general practice, an instrument with a 


balanced needle or indicator is used. By means of an ar- 
bitrary path for the current, the needle will move in one di- 
rection when positive current is flowing and in the opposite 
direction, when negative current is encountered. The fluctua- 
tions of the needle are caused by the direction of the cur- 
rent, and the direction determines whether it is positive or 
negative. 

Positive electricity flows from its source, such as a battery 
or a generator. The symbol used to indicate positive elec- 
tricity, is the ordinary plus sign (+). 

25. Negative electricity. When positive current leaves a 
source over a path which must be continuous, returning to 
it at another point, the level of the source is maintained by 
what is termed “negative electricity” flowing in from the other 
side of the circuit. This is illustrated in Fig. 4-A where a bat- 
tery is represented in the form of a small jar with two ele- 
These elements, extending above 


When this 


ments submerged therein. 
the jar, are connected by a wire forming a loop. 
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Fig. 4. Electrical Circuit Showing Positive and Negative Flow. 


loop is continuous, positive current flows out over it and 
returns to the other element in the form of negative cur- 
rent. The physical tendency observable by this action is that 
an effort is being made to maintain an even electrical pres- 


sure in the jar. 
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The first question which comes to the mind is: Does an 
actual transformation take place at a certain point in the 
path? That some action takes place is an accepted fact, but 
exactly what it is, is still a mystery. As will be shown later, 
the current, that we call negative, passing into the jar will 
respond to applied tests and principles in exactly the opposite 
manner as will the current leaving the jar, which we call 
positive. A very simple formula by which the action of posi- 
tive and negative currents with relation to their source can be 
kept in mind is to recall that positive current is offensive, 
or forms the attack, so to speak, and that negative current is 
on defensive or in the act of retreating. 

Another observation which may come to the mind while 
Fig. 4-A is before the eye, is that there is a continuous path 
from one side of the jar to the other. As we have stated that 
electricity appears to seek to maintain a level of pressure in 
the jar, the question arises: Why will not the flow continue 
indefinitely? It is an established law that throughout the 
universe, the simplest movement is not accomplished without 
expending or dissipating energy or strength. The lighting 
of a match is accomplished by expending the energy stored 
in the chemical substance of its head. The combination of 
matter is quickly transformed into light, heat, gases, smoke, 
ashes, etc., each having a separate function or relation. As 
a combination, however, their strength or energy is expended. 

This rule applies to electricity. In passing over the path 
from one side of the jar to the other, a certain amount of 
energy is required to overcome the obstacles in its path and 
it is expended or dissipated into heat, light and possibly other 
elements as yet unknown to us; therefore, the supply of en- 
ergy in the jar must eventually be exhausted. This ques- 
tion will be more fully discussed and illustrated later. A 
mere statement of the fact is sufficient at this time. The 
symbol indicating negative current is the minus sign (—). 

26. Electrical conductors and wnon-conductors. Several 
definite references have been made to the path followed by 
an electrical current. As yet no substance has been found 
which is absolutely impervious to its passage. We know that 
certain substances, such as metals, afford freer passage; that 
is, give less interference to its passage than others. This 
fact is determined by the amount of energy expended in the 
accomplishment. With relation to its current carrying ca- 
pacity, every substance is considered as a conductor or a 
non-conductor. In telephone practice, the following listed 
substances are accepted in general use and, in addition, sev- 
eral alloys or mixtures of metallic substances are sometimes 
employed. 


As Conductors. As Non-Conductors. 


Aluminum. Iron Asbestos Mica 
Brass Lead Beeswax Porcelain 
Carbon Platinum Cotton Paraffin 
Copper Tin Enamel Resin 
German Silver Zinc Fibre Hard Rubber 
Glass Silk 
Guttapercha Slate 
Marble Wood 


The above list is arranged alphabetically and without re- 
gard to the conductive value of the substance. 

Gold and silver are very efficient conductors, but their 
cost makes their general use impossible from an economical 


point of view. Their use as conductors is therefore confined 
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to delicate parts of measuring and testing instruments where 
accuracy is the paramount feature. The relative resistance of 
the substances enumerated in the lists varies from 1 (copper) 
to 700,000,000,000,000,000,000 or 7x10” (guttapercha). In other 
words the wide difference between copper and guttapercha as 
conductors, giving the resistance of copper a value of one, is 
thus shown. The figures given should not be taken literally as 
the various authorities give different degrees of resistance and 
conductivity for the same substance. They are used here ina 
comparative sense only. Valued by the same method, the vari- 
ous substances shown in the list would range between these 
figures. 

Dry air offers the greatest resistance to the passage of elec- 
tricity although we cannot say it is utilized in the same sense 
as other substances. As will be shown, it enters into telephony 
to a great extent in practice. The fact of air being an effi- 
cient non-conductor affords an easy conception as to why 
electricity so readily follows other paths provided. 

27. Electrical circuit. The observed theory of the passage 
of current from one point to another has been discussed. To 
what has already been said, we will add that when a positive 
charge of electricity is set in motion and becomes what is 
known as a current, it is propelled by one of two forces: 
Either by pressure from its source or place of rest, or by the 
mysterious power of attraction of a larger current of opposite 
nature or polarity. When in motion it appears to have but 
one aim or desire, and that is to come into contact with a 
negative current, or accumulation, at the earliest possible 
moment. Thus it selects with unerring exactness, the path 
of least resistance leading to its goal. The path thus selected 
may lead back to its own source, in which case we have what 
is termed an electrical circuit, (Fig. 4). Again, there may 
be no fixed or visible path, but the electric waves may be 
forced from rest into the air, in which case the electric 
current will likewise seek to encounter a negative accumulation 
or current. 

While a path is momentarily closed between the source and 
the objective point sought by the current, such as lightning 
discharging from a cloud to the earth, the general applica- 
tion of the word “circuit” does not apply. As we find it used, 
it refers to paths laid, or fixed intentionally, for the conduc- 
tion of current, as the connection shown in Fig. 4-4; also a 
variation, as in Fig. 4-B, where an additional jar is introduced 
and made a part of the circuit. The term, as generally accept- 
ed and used, includes not only the connecting wires over 
which the electricity passes, but also its source, which may 
be a battery or a generating machine. 

In telephone practice so many separate operations have to 
be accomplished that many deviating paths are introduced. 
Usually they emanate from a common source. While these 
in fact form one circuit, for convenience in illustrating and 
operation, the term “circuit” is applied to small portions sepa- 
rating each part where a deviation of current performs a dis- 
tinctive service or operation. Thus we have “cord circuits,” 
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“signal circuits,” “trunk circuits,” etc. 

A circuit then, as applied in telephony, is a path for cur- 
rent which can be logically separated as performing a distinct 
function. 


28. Insulation, its theory. If we undertake to convey wa- 
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ter from one place to another, it must be enclosed or con- 


trolled against the force of gravity. Pipes or other means 
employed for the purpose of its conveyance must be proof 
against penetration by it. This is such a common and simple 
truth that it may appear superfluous. It is mentioned here. 
however, for the purpose of illustrating the principle set forth 
in the topic, i. e., “The theory of insulation.” As previously 
stated, we cannot confine electricity within walls composed of 
any known material, as it possesses a quality by which it 
penetrates every known substance, but some substances are 
more easily penetrated by it than others. As copper offers 
the least resistance of any metal in general use, it is the 
best conductor available. But electricity will not follow this 
path as a unit or a collection of units. If the copper is 
brought into direct contact with a substance of even higher 
resistance, a proportionate part of the current will be deflected 
from its course. As air offers the greatest resistance, the cur- 
rent will for the most part, follow a copper wire, or one of 
even. greater resistance so long as other conductors are not 
brought within close proximity to it. 

If all conductors used in telephone practice could be sepa- 
rated by an air space, bare wire could be used for all pur- 
poses. In an open wire lead, this practice is exemplified, al- 
though there are other conditions which will be considered 
later. In the construction of an instrument, or of an ex- 
change, space does not permit of sufficiently separating the 
conductors. In fact, they must be brought very close to one 
another and in most cases, bound into a compact form. 

The means employed to prevent the current passing over 
one conductor, from deviating in its course to another, is 
known as insulation. For this purpose the substances listed 
as non-conductors, are used. While there is no perfect in- 
sulator, we find that substances, such as silk, rubber, fibre, 
enamel, glass, etc., when placed between two conductors will 
intercept the flow of current from one to the other, or con- 
fine it to its proper or assigned course sufficiently to prevent 
one current from interfering with the flow of the other. As 
a further illustration, attention is directed to the process of 
applying asbestos covering to steam and hot water pipes. As 
asbestos is impervious, to a limited extent, to the penetration 
or passage of heat, heat energy, which would otherwise escape 
through the pipes—the material of which they are made offer- 
ing but little resistance—is confined to its assigned course. 
By encasing an electrical conductor with any substance of 
By this 


means we are enabled to carry hundreds of distinct and sepa- 


high resistance, the same result is accomplished. 
rate conductors in a small compact mass. 
Insulation, then, as used in telephony, refers to the means 
employed to avoid direct contact of two or more electrical 
conductors. It also has another purpose, and that is to pre- 
vent a conductor from coming into contact with foreign con- 
ductors. If a conductor is brought near an iron girder, a post, 
steam, water or gas pipes, we insulate our wires from them, 
even though the foreign conductor is not connected in an 
electrical circuit. As the earth forms a support for all these 
things, electrical current will follow them readily to ground. 
29. Resistance. It has been shown that electricity will 
penetrate any known substance, although every material offers 


some opposition to its passage. This opposition is known as 
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resistance. This condition or quality is found to a smaller 


degree in substances of a metallic nature. That this is true 
is verified by the list of conductors and non-conductors already 
given. There are exceptions to this rule, as there are to all 
others. Carbon, while not classed as a metal, offers a com- 
paratively small amount of opposition to current, as does also 
water and most liquids. In telephone practice, carbon is used 


extensively, while the use of liquids is carefully guarded 
against. 

Resistance is an essential principle in the application of 
electricity. One might assume that the general practice which 
applies to the transmission of water and gas, i. e. an unob- 


structed, open passage, would be more practical. At the 
same time, if we consider carefully, it will be found that re- 
sistance is intentionally used in this connection. The method, 
in the case of gas and water, is to reduce the size of the pipes 
to reduce the flow, or to enlarge them or apply additional 
force to increase the flow. Adjustable valves at outlets and 
inlets also afford a means for the accomplishment of the same 
purposes. One can readily see the necessity for these arrange- 
ments by taking into consideration the fact, that if a steam 
boiler requires one unit of water per minute, it would be un- 
economical, as well as useless, to leave a free passage for two 
units per minute. 

This general theory applies to the use of electricity, as a 
force, in all its branches. 

There are several practiced and accepted methods of in- 
troducing resistance into an electrical circuit to reduce the 
current flow. Reducing the size of the conductor is one, gen- 
erally the most economical and satisfactory. It should be un- 
derstood that the study of this mysterious force has pro- 
gressed so far that it can be accurately determined how much 
current is required to accomplish a certain effect; and the 
exact size of the conductor required to convey the required 
amount can likewise be determined. 

Another method is to introduce resistance into the circuit 
in the form of a high resistance substance, thus reducing the 
flow after the current has passed the point where the resistance 
is located. The difference in the current flow at opposite ends 
of the resistance, is expended in the added effort in over- 
coming the resistance. This is known to be dissipated into 
heat energy, as the resistance subject to a heavy current will 
become heated in proportion to the physical conditions. 

It is frequently desired to use current for several functions. 
In such an instance, it is economical to carry sufficient current 
from its source over one conductor for a given distance. As 
desired, the current flow may be divided for its several pur- 
poses by introducing resistance in the form of smaller con- 
ductors. For instance, suppose we have five separate func- 
tions_to perform, each requiring one unit of current; also a 
source from which the current may be supplied to furnish the 
five units. 

One conductor, of sufficient size to carry the current for the 
five units, is used to a point near where the first work is to 
be performed. At this point an obstruction in the form of a 
separate path or conductor is introduced of the value of one 
unit. Other conditions enter into the equation which will be 
considered later, but this is the theoretical view. The main 


conductor can then be reduced to a four-unit size until it is 
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desired to perform the next function. A one unit value is 
again deviated from the main conductor, and so on until the 
last point is reached. This is shown in Fig. 5-A. 

There are instances where the simple length of the wire 
required to reach the point where the work is to be done, will 
not afford sufficient resistance proportionate to the amount of 
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Fig. 5. Current Flow in Conductors. 


current required; that is, a wire of one-unit size, the proper 
length, will allow more than one unit of current to pass. The 
obvious thing to do would be to reduce the conductor in 
size in proportion. This cannot be done for this reason: 
Without additional force or pressure, the same amount of 
current will not pass over a smaller conductor, any more than 
would the same amount of water pass through a pipe several 
units smaller than the one required to carry the amount of 
water needed for a certain purpose. As the pressure cannot 
conveniently be applied to the conductor anywhere except at 
the source, the result of such an application would affect all 
parts of the circuit. Assuming that the last point where 
current is desired (Fig. 5-B) is but one-half the distance 
from the main conductor as the other points, the practice is 
to introduce resistance in the form of a coil; in other words, 
increase the length of the conductor by forming it into a 
coil, and thus secure the required amount of current and no 
more. 

Resistance is applied in so many different forms, each close- 
ly related to other established principles that it cannot be thor- 
oughly discussed at this time. As these relations develop, 
the application of resistance will be readily seen. A satis- 
factory theory is what it is desired to illustrate at this time. 

(To be Continued) 





Iowa College Co-Operates with Home Study Course. 

In connection with “TELEPHoNy’s Home Study Course” 
the Department of Engineering Extension of the Iowa State 
College announces that it will answer questions and criticise 
replies to questions asked and problems published, from 
time to time, throughout the course. No charge will be 
made for this service, and the offer applies to all subscribers 
of TELEPHONY, regardless of whether they live in Iowa or 
elsewhere. The Department of Engineering Extension has 
become greatly interested in telephone work, and is co- 


operating with the Iowa Independent Telephone Association 
in affording facilities for instruction in telephony. Students 
following TELEPHONY’s Home Study Course having ques- 
tions to ask, or solutions to problems to be criticized, 
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should. address them to the Engineering Extension Depart- 
ment, Iowa State College, Ames, Iowa. 

The Iowa State College is planning to conduct a school 
of instruction for plant men in Des Moines in March. The 
school is to cover a period of three days. The course of 
instruction is planned to cover subscribers’ instruments, 
switchboard, line and cable construction, a terminal room 
and the use of instruments for testing. The work will in- 
clude not only lectures but also demonstrations. These will 
be supplemented by actual practice work, such as the wip- 
ing of cable splices, the location of trouble in a subscriber’s 
station and such other practical work as may be considered 
feasible. 

A series of five operators’ schools for the drilling of oper- 
ators, particularly in Independent exchanges, will also be 
conducted by the Engineering Extension Department of the 


college during the coming month. 





Northern Texas Managers Hold Convention. 

The managers of the associated Independent telephone 
companies in northern Texas held their annual convention 
in Sherman, Tex., on January 20. Among those present 
were the following: W. J. Stanton, Bonham; C. B. Sul- 
lenberger, Denison; H. W. Dean, Gainesville: E. H. Eagan, 
Denton; C. Z. Camp, Pilot Point; R. E. Ragsdale, Col- 
linsville; Z. B. McCarver, Whitesboro; W. E. Kirby, Ce- 
lina; J. E. Bennett, Plano; B. G. Woodley and H. T. Haley, 
McKinney; Miss Myrtle Hammock, Howe; Miss Dona 
Jones, McKinney; Miss Lula Young, Denison; Miss Roxie 
Pressley, Bonham; also representatives of the Sherman 
offices, representing the Grayson Telephone Co., the Bon- 
ham Telephone Co., the Peoples’ Home Telephone Co., 
the Union Telephone Co. and the North Texas Tele-+ 
phone Co. 

The visitors were met by a delegation from the Cham- 
ber of Commerce, headed by C. A. Shock of Sherman, 
and were shown over the city’ in automobiles. A busi- 
ness session was held in the afternoon, at which a man- 
agers’ society was organized to cover the social side of 
the work, and a session of this organization was also 
held. 

A banquet was tendered the visitors at the Binkley 
Hotel, C. A. Shock acting as toastmaster. 

H. W. Head of Sherman spoke on the subject, “Why 
I Am in the Telephone Business,” and General Superin- 
tendent W. K. McQuown talked on “General Instructions.” 
The other speakers of the evening were W. E. Kirby of 
Celina, C. Z. Camp of Pilot Point, W. J. Stanton of Bon- 
ham and C. R. Eggleston and C. B. Sullenberger of Deni- 
son. 

The menu of the banquet was unique, being set out 
under the head: “Temporary Traffic List,” and including 
such edibles as “Field Magnetism,” “Electrolite,” “Depre- 
ciation Reserve” and “Dividends and Common Stock.” 
After the banquet the convention adjourned to the Gem 
Theater, where the visitors were the guests of the local 
telephone companies. 





New Broadway Exchange Cut into Service at Toledo, Ohio. 

The Central Union Telephone Co. has cut into service a 
new exchange at South and Hawley streets, Toledo, 
Ohio. The exchange building is a two-story brick struc- 
ture, modern in every. detail, and is to be known as the 
Broadway exchange. The exchange equipment has an ulti- 
mate capacity of 2,000 lines, 1,200 of which have already 
been cut into service. 

















More Convention Thoughts 


The Minneapolis Convention—Coming Meetings 
By J. C. Kelsey 


It was a fine convention. The weather was perfect and 
the Southern delegates went out door without overcoats, not 
knowing that the thermometer stood at fifteen below zero. 

The publicity given was undeniably a success, and nearly 
every telephone man was sketched by a clever artist. The 
papers were good. The entertainment suffered no hitch. It 
truly was a fine convention. 

The manufacturers, supply men, and pole dealers were there 
in force. The exhibits revealed a great underlying faith, as 
well as pride, in a great business. 

No business on earth is as faithfully served by its manu- 
facturers and sales agents as the telephone business. Every 
telephone man in America, who is in the free and open field 
of purchase, should show a return appreciation. It should be 
a fitting one, too—one that is practical. In other words, every 
Independent telephone man in America should be literally 
ashamed of having even one invoice on his desk from a tele- 
phone factory that is not exclusively dedicated to the use, 
honor, and progress of the Independent telephone business. 


The educators were there. A new phase of our business 
was opened. The state university opened its doors, and 
showed us that the great educational systems of America are 
at our disposal. 

Its president, Dr. Vincent, gave the most interesting talk 
ever heard at any convention. His prevailing thought was 
that we were slaves of public opinion, and that we dare not ex- 
press ourselves as our hearts dictate. I am going to take ad- 
vantage of his advice, and express myself, not only as to the 
Minneapolis convention, but coming conventions as well. 


The thought came to me that the more conventions we have, 
the better we will progress in the understanding of our busi- 
ness. As I listened to Dr. Vincent, and heard his phrases, 
spoken with the precision and earnestness of a rapid fire ma- 
chine gun somewhere along the Aisne River, I made up my 
mind that we could never hope to agree. Not that we hope- 
lessly disagree, but that our conditions are local, and accord- 
ingly different, with widely different problems. 

Somehow the thought seemed predominant that our tele- 
phone business had settled for the time being into two distinct 
classes: One represented by the Independent Telephone As- 
sociation of America, protecting and serving those telephone 
companies still on the firing line of competition; and the other 
represented by the National Independent Telephone Asssocia- 
tion, representing the larger army of Independents, who no 
longer are compelled to meet the shifting conditions: of com- 
petition. 


But when one makes a close analysis of the membership or 
rather of the adherents of each association, one wanders onto 
the sands of inconsistency. In the newer association, there 
are men and directors of companies who have solved the vex- 
ing problem of competition. And the old association has its 
members and directors who are in the throes of vigorous 
competition. 

There is a vast difference between the needs and policies 
of telephone companies in competition with the Bell com- 
pany, and those which are not. It colors the thoughts of the 
men who control these situations. It reflects their views and 
sympathies. 

Both are Independent. Both are equally sincere. They are 
simply brothers, but facing different problems. The telephone 
business truly is a local issue. 


During these two years of differences, some have conceived 
the idea that TELEPHONY favors one above the other. That idea 
is entirely erroneous. TELEPHONY is primarily guided by the 
needs and difficulties which confront our manufacturers and 
dealers. 

Our creed is that when a telephone company buys property, 
it comes freely into our thoughts as a true member of our 
telephone family. We do not care to which association, he 
or his company belongs, just so long as they belong and as 
long as they sincerely patronize our wonderful manufacturing 


’ companies, and the allied sales interests. 


I want to made another thought plain to every telephone 
man who belongs to either or neither telephone association. 
It is that TELEPHONY is not a master but the servant of the 
Independent telephone business. 

We have no preferences, nor have we any dislikes. We are 
not on the real firing line. The telephone company itself is 
out on the firing line in its relation to the public. 

We really are nothing but the war correspondent, telling 
you what happens, and trying to find the answer to the prob- 
lems that come up—to analyze the results of your warfare. 

One telephone man told me that he felt hurt because I once 
said that I had yet to see an Independent telephone company 
without a Bell factory invoice on the desk. He said that some 
of his friends had the same feeling. 

Now, would it not be fine if 3,000 of the readers of this 
paper would write me that each of their 3,000 companies had 
never been encumbered with such invoices? Wouldn’t it make 
great news if we could publish such a fact? And wouldn’t 
it encourage our manufacturers, who are in permanent homes 
and obligated to burdens which reach far into the future? 

Please do not let statements go unchallenged. Help us to 
create healthy discussion. 


We cannot hope to fully agree. To fully agree among our- 
selves would be the first sign of a coming dissolution. It is 
said that dissension is a factor in progress. It must mean 
healthy dissension. No one can say that the two existing 
associations are in dissension. They are not. 

No one can say that allopathic and homeopathic doctors are 
in dissension—both try to save the patient. It is equally true 
that both telephone associations are active to save or to main- 
tain the Independent telephone industry. 

Even though the conditions seem far apart, they are not. 
The only difference of opinion seems to be in the method of 
voting. 

The newer association believes in a popular vote, yet con- 
fining each company to one vote. The older association be- 
lieves in a unit system, allowing a company a numerical vot- 
ing strength according to its size. 


Now let us go into these differences a little. When Eng- 
land had to face conditions revolving about the Boer War, 
she made some rulings on shipping which suited her convenience 
at that time. Now that she is at war with Germany, fighting 
for her very existence, she sees the need of greater stringency, 
so she makes new laws to suit. 

In other words, treaties have been found to be nothing but 
scraps of paper. 

My only thought about a voting system, whether by units 
or by individual company votes, is whether either fixed con- 
dition will fit into every occasion. Personally I despise slates, 
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and especially the old way of voting in our National asso- 
ciation. 

The election has always been held in the caucus—the con- 
vention merely voting perfunctorily. And then unit voting 
gives one state unsual power, for instance, Ohio, whose boun- 
daries have over 400,000 telephones. 

It is human nature to use power when one has power. 
it is a good plan to curtail it when it is possible to do so. 

Let us assume that only one company, however large, has 
but one vote. Suppose, as came up in Minnesota, a proposi- 
tion to let the Bell company in and elect officers according 
to their liking. It would be pretty hard on the great Inde- 
pendent telephone company with ten millions of property, to 
be confined to one vote after Bell agents had a chance to 
round up the outlying telephone companies, each with one 
vote. 

It is easily seen that every Independent telephone asso- 
ciation in America would soon be neutralized, unless some 
strenuous objection were raised by the smaller members, such 
as Kansas, for instance. 


And 


One can naturally wonder why the Missouri association 
admits the Bell interests to membership when two of the 
largest Independent telephone companies in the world operate 
in that state. Is it because these two companies, whose in- 
vestments equal the rest of the state, have but two votes? 

You can easily see that this condition is dangerous, espe- 
cially in the states, yet I am frank to say that I have always 
been disgusted with the voting system of the old association. 
Elections have always been made in caucus. 


I greatly enjoyed the address of Mr. Winter on compulsory 
physical connection, at Minneapolis. He is the kind of a man 
that made the Declaration of Independence possible. When 
he once believes he is right, nothing will stop him as long 
as breath remains. 

My one comment upon his declaration that the public comes 
ahead of the stockholder, is that he is not right. The stock- 
holder, at least, has equal rights with the public, if we may 
expect much future money. Otherwise, I believe that Mr. 
Winter states the conception of the law properly, and that the 
decisions will be made as he predicts. 


It is easy for me, you ,or anyone, to suggest that the Bell 
toll lines be thrown wide open. It is easy to be generous with 
other people’s property. They are not our lines. 

It is probable, too, that the open use of the Bell toll lines 
will do some local injury. But I have always believed that, 
if the Bell long distance lines were thrown open, the re- 
ceipts would be increased far beyond those of the present. 
The losses would be quickly covered. 

A new and competing line, in any utility, seems to create 
new business for itself and to add new business to the older 
company. 





Right in Mr. Winter’s town exists one of the most success- 
ful Independent telephone companies in America. It has 
absolute supremacy. It is locally-owned, managed and oper- 
ated by men who radiate telephone matters night and day. 
Needless to say, the Bell company is operating at a loss in 

It would be a mercy, indeed, if such a connection would 
destroy the existing Bell company. It would wipe out a com- 
pany which loses around $15,000 a year. It must be remem- 
bered that in a great universal system, such a loss is incidental, 
and possibly is not noticed. 


The great thought before all of us regarding the toll line 
agreement, is that we must not ask from the Bell company any 
greater compensation or privilege than we are willing to grant 
to any of our competitors, mutual or otherwise. 


We can’t 
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ask for a pension on the grounds of necessity, when our 
health is still good enough to merit an insurance policy. 

We must at least be willing to give as much as we take. 

We must bear this in mind: We are really compelled to be 
considerate of one another. And, in many ways, even to be 
considerate of the Bell company’s necessity. 

We have the cold fact before us that unless we finally agree 
to the economic demands made upon us, all of us may be 
government servants. I have never met a man in the telephone 
business, who would willingly admit that he would like to 
be a government clerk. 

Nothing is more pitiful than a man who serves the govern- 
ment at a pitiful pittance, and in his old age, is turned out 
to die in some willing son’s or daughter’s home, penniless and, 
worst of all, broken in spirit. 


We are quickly approaching a time when our needs as In- 
dependents will almost be identical with the needs of the Bell 
interests. Today, it is obvious that we have no exclusive 
common ground. 

Our manufacturing situation is not fair and, of course, pre- 
sents a problem. We still have a million telphones in actual 
competitive warfare. They deserve the consideration of every 
telephone man.who has passed this stage. 

We still have this battle on our hands, for we do not yet 
know the survival of the fit. 

In the smaller communities, the survival of the fit has proven 
to be the Independent company which takes on the Bell toll 
lines. In the larger centers, the Independent company in its 
fight for the fittest, is embarrassed because this consolidation 
has given its enemy an equal advantage. 

So do not criticize anyone because many of the larger 
centers favor the newer association—one that represents their 
necessities more clearly. As you come to the convention of 
the older association, come with the idea that there are other 
men beside yourself. There are other men with problems 
which must be solved by themselves, and not by you. 


Just remember that Independent telephony is only theoret- 
ically divided into two classes—one in which are men fighting 
for their lives and the other in which are men who have made 
the fight. The hearts of those who have made the fight 
should go out to those who are making it—of course, without 
prejudicing their own interests. 

The longer I live, the more I believe that selfishness is not 
the worst vice in the world. You are not expected to go 
beyond your own interests. Selfishness makes us watch our 
own interests better than we would otherwise. It is one of 
our conditions and it is not a theory either. 

No one can deny the good done by the newer association. 
It has done work which cannot be underestimated. Neither 
can anyone deny that the older association, with its organiza- 
tion in Washington, has done magnificent work. 

Both are worth while. Both are productive of good. Both 
are truly Independent. Both are efficient, and the cost has 
been negligible when compared to results. 

What then have we lost? 


As I said before, TELEPHONY does not claim to be a master. 
It is your servant. If we say something which does not agre: 
with your idea, do not slip away in silence, cancel your sub- 
scription, or sulk in your tent. Just get your pen in hand, 
and in decisive fashion, tell us where to get off. It will help 
wonderfully. 

No one of us is of the kind that turns the other cheek to 
be slapped. Nor do we give our overcoat to the man who 
only wants to trade coats. But we should be willing to give 
and take when there is mutual ground. 


MORAL: Stubbornness is a doubtful asset. 








Local Telephone Operating Rules and How Developed 


A Serial Story Dealing with Local Operating Terms and Rules—Reasons for Their Use—A Real Study of 
Rules Beginning with Fundamentals and Developing All Essential Factors in Operat- 
ing Room Practice, for Both Small and Large Exchanges 


By Paul Hamilton 


General good cheer prevailed as the conference convened at 
Appleton for the afternoon session. 

“I presume,” Miss Sible began, “the regular course of pro- 
cedure would be to continue with the report of the commit- 
tee. However, as I remember it, the committee’s progress 
from the point where we left off, was anything but satisfac- 
tory. I believe Mr. Prince has something to suggest.” 

“What I have to say is not entirely my suggestion,” Mr. 
Prince replied. “The committee found that, as a committee, 
we have neither time nor perhaps a clear conception of what 
is wanted to give the subject assigned to us proper consid- 
eration. I believe Mr. Carney suggested a plan that appealed 
to us. It was that we divide the work into subheads and as- 
sign one or more to each member of the conference. This 
will give each an opportunity to work out his problem as op- 
portunity permits. In addition, it will constitute a committee 
of the whole, so to speak, and each one will be at liberty to 
confer with any other member, if he so desires.” 

“And that other member is willing,’ Mr. Burke added. 

“We all know what committee work is, and I’m sure we 
realize how inconvenient it is for any three of us to meet and 
devote the necessary attention to the matters assigned,” said 
Miss Sible. “How does the plan of dividing the work equally, 
appeal to you?” 

“A plan of that nature occurred to me,” said Mr. Jackson. 
“T am willing to shoulder my part of the burden.” 

One by one the others agreed to this division of the work. 

“T think it a very acceptable plan,” Mr. Telson volunteered. 
“In that way we can take care of the preliminary or primer 
work at our regular meetings and at the same time take up 
the rule making and follow it through consistently. I pre- 
sume the committee has separated the subject into subheads 
which might be considered and assigned at this time?” 

“I think,” said Mr. Hussey, breaking his long period of si- 
lence, which had been interpreted by Mr. Carney as a lack of 
interest, “that we may add another paragraph to what was 
decided upon this morning, but along similar lines. A student 
entering. an exchange through the operating room, as they do 
in many cases, forms a quick and incomplete conception of 
the intricacy of an operator’s work. She sees the drops fall- 
ing, or the signals flashing, and perhaps is liable to decide at 
once that she can never learn to perform the work which she 
sees the girls seated at the board doing. She questions her 
own ability, and the lack of confidence in herself is a draw- 
back to her progress. It makes her timid and robs her, for 
the time being, of any initiative she may possess.” 

“The suggestion seems plausible,” said Miss Floyd, “but just 
what can we say to correct this erroneous impression?” 

“Well, we might say,” Mr. Hussey answered, “that our pre- 
liminary examination has satisfied us that her qualifications are 
suitable for her development into an operator, or words to that 
effect. It would give her an idea of why she has been afforded 
the opportunity to take up the work.” 


“That sounds reasonable,” spoke Mr. Carney. “It is a pecu- 
liar matter to state concisely and make the meaning clear.” 
“She doubtless had the full realization of the fact when she 
received her appointment,” suggested Mr. Prince. “Her expe- 
rience may perhaps be compared to that of a person applying 
for life insurance, or for admission into a secret society, and 
receiving notice that he is an acceptable candidate. I, myself, 
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have taken out life insurance that I couldn’t really afford, just 
on purpose to ascertain the condition of my health.” 

“Rather an expensive method,” observed Mr. Burke. 

“No expense at all,” Mr. Prince replied. “It would cost me 
not less than ten dollars to consult a special physician, while 
the other way I have the insurance for my ten dollars and a 
little added to it.” 

“Let us not enter into a discussion of insurance, please,” 
cautioned Miss Sible, “but I see the point Mr. Pririce desires 
to illustrate, as I* presume you all do. The student is chosen 
from among many applicants because of her qualifications. 
Now, how are we going to remind her of it?” 

“In my opinion,” said Mr. Jackson, “it is the proper thing 
that she should feel that the work is intricate and difficult. It 
will influence her to work all the harder to learn.” 

“But Mr. Hussey’s claim is that this realization comes upon 
her so suddenly when her nerves are wrought up, that she loses 
self-confidence almost on the threshold of the operating room,” 
argued Mr. Carney. “To restore or resuscitate that loss of 
confidence is what we wish to accomplish, and with the least 
possible delay.” 

“T think that covers my idea,” agreed Mr. Hussey. 

“At the same time, Mr. Jackson’s suggestion that this im- 
pression is for her ultimate benefit, is a good one,” said Miss 
Sible. “It should not be removed; in fact, it should be a last- 
ing impression.” 


’ 


“Mr. Burke,” broke in Mr. Carney, “can’t you put that into 
presentable form?” 

“How will this be?” that gentleman replied: “ ‘The work of 
an operator is intricate and requires exacting care, continuous 
concentration, and extreme patience. That you possess these 
qualities to a marked degree has been determined by prelim- 
inary examination. The opportunity is thus afforded for their 
development.’ ” 

“Any corrections or alterations?” Miss Sible inquired. 

“Perhaps it would be well to combine the work of this morn- 
ing with this last united effort, before we divide ourselves into 
committees of the individual,” said Mr. Carney. 

“It was Mr. Burke who put the substance in ‘one straight 
string’ I believe,” said Miss Floyd. 

“Well then, here it is altogether,” Mr. Burke responded. 

“*Tn starting to become an operator, a student should be 
enthused with the idea that she is afforded an opportunity of 
entering a profession which will offer her continuous employ- 
ment, ample remuneration, and unusual opportunity for ad- 
vancement. 

“*The work requires mental rather than physical attainment. 
A thorough knowledge of the rules and a strict application of 
them will be a deciding mark of individual efficiency. 

“The hours assigned for actual duty must conform with 
the requirements of the business. During the performance of 
her duties and also during relief periods, consideration is given 
to health, comfort and convenience.’ ” 

“IT see Mr. Burke has re-worded the sentence we were dis- 
cussing before luncheon,” Mr. Carney observed, “and he has 
covered the case very well, indeed. We will give him more 
opportunity to be useful as we go on, I think.” 

“‘The work of operating is intricate. It requires exacting 
care, continuous concentration, and extreme patience. That 
students possess these qualities is assured by the manager in 
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the preliminary examination. The opportunity is therefore 
afforded for their development by individual effort.’ 

“I guess that completes the case so far,” concluded Mr. 
Burke. 

“He changed the last paragraph, also,” remarked Mr. Prince. 

“Well, I did it unconsciously. I did not write it out fully 
but made a mere memorandum, which I failed to transpose 
back to its original wording.” 

“I presume the next order of business will be to refer back 
to our previous discussion and to select and assign the topics 
to the individual members,” said Miss Sible. “I do not sup- 
pose that anyone has them in mind.” 

“The first item I find, which has not been covered by the 
paragraphs recently prepared, is the ‘bulletin board and its 
use,’” observed Mr. Burke, having looked over some notes in 
a memorandum book in which he had jotted down many 
items at the previous conferences. 

“Does that not belong in the operator’s instruction book 
Miss Floyd inquired. 

“That is a point we may as well decide at “once,” ruled Miss 
Sible. “I would suggest that the student be given instructions 
as to the use of both the rule book and bulletin board.” 

“She can comprehend such an explanation then as well as 
later, I think,” Miss Floyd added. 

“Do we all agree to that?” Miss Sible inquired. 

As there was a general prompt assent, Miss Sible assigned 
the topic to Miss Floyd, with the statement that she should be 
familiar with the matter. 

“The mention of tisting the parts of apparatus with which 
she should be familiar is the next notation,” Mr. Burke volun- 
teered. 

“T think Mr. Hussey can do that nicely,” replied Miss Sible, 
“as he is, or has been, connected with the mechanical branch 
of the business.” 

“Now about setting up and tagging the parts of a telephone 
to which the subscriber is most likely to refer?” Mr. Burke 
continued. 

“That will be included in Mr. Hussey’s task,” ruled Miss 
Sible. 

“T protest,” spoke up that gentleman. “I think the parts of 
the switchboard will be amply sufficient to occupy my spare 
time. Let some one else do the instrument.” 

“Well then, Mr. Prince may devote his energies to the in- 
strument problem. But I warn Mr. Hussey that the switch- 
board must be given a full and complete consideration. If we 
find he has made short work of it, he may expect a reprimand, 
to say the least.” 

“Four years in the galleys,” supplemented Mr. Burke. 

“Care and responsibility for property assigned for her use is 
the next topic,” Mr. Burke went on. 

“Mr. Carney may consider himself equal to that,” ruled Miss 
Sible. 

“House cleaning, which I presume means care of lockers,” 
Mr. Burke resumed. “I suggest that be assigned to Miss 
Sible,” to which all agreed in one voice. 

“T have here also, a word which reminds me of something 
more. ‘First aid to the injured,’” Mr. Burke added. “In our 
exchange, we carry a small supply of disinfectants, adhesive 
plaster, absorbent cotton, bandage cloth, etc., as the operators 
frequently scratch their hands in some unknown manner. A 
slight abrasion, even, should be attended to at once.” 

“Where these are supplied, their uses should be briefly or 
rather fully described. Mr. Burke, you may take that topic.” 

“I would suggest, along the same line, that the prevalence of 
contagion of throat trouble be mentioned, and attention called 
to the necessity of disinfecting transmitters at least once 
daily,” Mr. Telson observed. 

“In my exchange that duty falls to the chief operator. I 
believe she has delegated it to the night operator, who finds a 
convenient time to do it early in the morning,” volunteered 
Mr. Hussey. 
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“You still have the fixed style of transmitters,” observed Mr. 
Carney. “The care of the chest transmitter really devolves 
upon the operator to whom it is assigned.” 

“The old fashioned mouthpiece is easily disinfected by the 
use of a cloth moistened in the disinfectant, but the horns on 
a chest transmitter are different. In our case we have the op- 
erators remove them from the transmitter each evening and 
the night operator gives them a bath by immersing them in a 
pan of disinfectant.” 

“How does the’ operator know the mouthpiece which belongs 
to her set?” inquired Mr. Walters. 

“If they are thus thoroughly cleaned, we do not consider 
that it matters if they do become mixed,” was the answer. 

“I think,” said Mr. Carney, “that where we have different 
kinds of equipment, we had better omit making a general ref- 
erence to the matter. However, I am in favor of pointing out 
the possibility of contagion.” 

“We will leave that in the hands of Mr. Walters, then,” Miss 
Sible announced. “Anything further ?” 

“It appears to me,” said Mr. Burke, “that we are almost 
down to ‘Number, please?’ and why.” 

“You presume to leave the student to her troubles and begin 
with the operator?” Mr. Carney inquired. 

“She has suffered enough bad treatment for one while, I 
think,” answered Mr. Burke. 
“And you would begin 
please ?’” Miss Sible asked. 

“Tsn’t that a logical point of beginning 

“T scarcely think so. She can’t be expected to learn or use 
that phrase unless she is seated at the board.” 

“Then you would begin by saying she must go to the 
switchboard ?” 

“No, not exactly that, but I would say that she should sit 
facing the board at all times while on duty, or something to 
that effect.” 

“Tt will be evident to her that she cannot answer calls with 
her back to the board,” responded Mr. Burke. 

“THe idea that Miss Sible wishes to bring out, is the fact 
that there is a particular and proper position for an operator 
to assume while she is at work,” said Mr. Carney. 

“Tt is sometimes necessary to observe operators very closely 
and determine if they are sitting in a position from which 
they can perform their work to the best advantage,” explained 
Miss Sible. “I have found them with their chairs turned down 
several inches too low.” 

“But don’t they usually find their own level without the as- 
sistance of an engineer and a spirit level?” inquired Mr. 
Burke. 

“No, not always,” was the reply. “They are more liable to 
work’ in discomfort, or at least to a disadvantage, until they 
become accustomed to it.” 

“It is similar to reading under a poor light. At first we 
find it trying but after a little practice our eyes become accus- 
tomed to it and unobserved by us become defective under the 
strain,” Mr. Carney argued. 

“Perhaps Miss Sible has made some observations along this 
line?” Mr. Burke inquired. 

“T will admit I have,” Miss Sible answered. “Besides hav- 
ing to overcome the mistake I made at the beginning, of 
working from chairs adjusted as I happened to find them, I 
found that it was most convenient and finally more to my 
comfort to work at the board with my chair adjusted at a 
level which brought my elbows about an inch higher than the 
keyshelf. Remember the muscles of the back and arms are 
not all that are affected by an improper adjustment of the chair ; 
the eyes come in for their share of the strain.” 

“T can see there is reason in what you say, but admit that it 
never occurred to me. There is a difficulty I can see, of a re- 
lieving operator having to adjust every chair she assumes and 
the regular operator having to repeat the ceremony upon re- 
turning to her position.” 
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“And a general adjustment, upon the force assuming their 
positions in the morning,” added Mr. Jackson. 

“Not necessarily the latter,’ Miss Sible answered. “I have 
all the chairs marked and they are not used during the night. 
The night girls do not use chairs of the same style and, be- 
sides, they do most of their work standing. In the morning 
they place the chairs in position, adjusted usually as the oper- 
ators Jeft them. I think it is time now for adjournment.” 

(To be Continued) 
A. T. & T. Bonds Convertible to Stock on March 1. 

The announcement has been made by the American Tele- 
phone & Telegraph Co. that on March 1 its 4% per cent. 
convertible bonds may be exchanged for stock. This is 
the $67,000,000 issue sold in 1913 to shareholders at par. 

The convertible bondholders have a double choice when 
it comes to converting. They may exchange on the basis 
of $120 (par) of bonds for $100 (par) of stock, or they may 
exchange bonds for stock on an equal basis and pay $20 in 
cash for each share of stock received. 

Contrary to what might be assumed there is a substan- 
tial difference between these two propositions. When tele- 
phone stock is selling exactly at 120, the price of the bonds 
should theoretically be 100. In these circumstances it 
would matter little on which basis the bonds were con- 
verted. But when the stock is higher than 120, it is more 
advantageous for the holder to convert with $100 bonds and 
$20 cash; when the stock is lower than 120, conversion 
with all bonds is more profitable. 
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The following table will illustrate the point. Various 
prices for the stock are assumed, from which are figured 
the equivalent prices for the bonds and the amount saved 
per $100 in bonds by converting on the part cash basis: 


Bond Plus $20 
Price equivalent cash Saving 
a fk YY $124.17 $0.83 
rere me 128.338 1.67 
DES oialitis sales eee 112.50 132.50 2.50 
eT a rE Si 136.67 3.33 
ain soo: wis niate: a eleom rahe 140.83 4.17 
Os oiSina aisle ee Sane 125.00 145.00 5.00 


Instead of a profit, a loss would result by converting part 
bonds and part cash when the price of the stock is lower 
than 120, as illustrated below: 


Bond Plus $20 
Price equivalent cash Loss 
3 och a erecte waters $95.83 $115.83 $0.83 
sa oia es oie oeterecanet oe ee 91.67 111.67 1.67 
NG lose winks Bar beta ee 87.50 107.50 2.50 


The importance of choosing the correct method of con- 
verting is at once apparent from these figures. These calcu- 
lations disregard the adjustment of accrued interest and divi- 
dend. Upon conversion the bondholder will receive the in- 
terest accrued upon the stock which he receives. 

The stock pays $8 per share a year, compared with the 
$5.40 annual interest upon $120 bonds, and this opportunity 
of increasing their income may weigh heavily with many 
bondholders. The conversion privilege runs for ten years. 


District Meetings Held by Ohio Telephone Association 


Organization Effected in Eight Districts—Appraisal of Telephone Properties Discussed—Afternoon Sessions 
Turned Over to Representatives of the Ohio Public Utilities Commission Who Explained in Detail 
the Requirements of the Commission’s Appraisal Order 


Men having more than twenty years’ knowledge of the 
telephone business in Ohio, state that the district meetings 
held within the last two weeks at Cleveland, Toledo, Lima, 
Dayton, Canton, Zanesville, Chillicothe and Columbus were 
the most interesting and best attended in the history of the 
Ohio association. 

The meetings were held primarily for organization and 
for the discussion of the problem of making appraisals of 
the properties of the companies. They were somewhat 
unusual because attended by members of the Ohio Public 
Utilities Commission. The morning sessions at each place 
were given over to the election of district officers and re- 
ports of conditions from the various companies in each 
district. The afternoon sessions were conducted by the 
commission. 


New PLAN For ASSOCIATION FINANCING. 

Frank L. Beam, president of the state association, told 
the delegates of the important work that had been done in 
their behalf by the directors of the association during the 
last three years and gave a forecast of the work planned 
during the coming year. A new arrangement for financing 
the association was presented to the member companies 
as follows: 

“Any company having 500 telephones or less would pay 
$5 annually to the association. Those having more than 
500 would pay $5 for the first 500 and three cents per tele- 
phone for those in addition, a circuit mile of toll line being 
counted the same as one telephone.” 

This plan met with approval in all districts, and the asso- 
ciation will be safely financed when the various companies 
complete their subscriptions. The Ohio State Telephone 


Co. offered to subscribe one-half of the entire amount nec- 
essary to carry on the association and to contribute a dol- 
lar for every dollar subscribed by other companies, up to 
$5,000. This company stated that it has no paternal ideas 
and no desire to control the association, but that it does 
wish to be helpful. 

G. R. Johnston, J. C. Boush and C. Y. McVey, of the 
Ohio State Telephone Co., explained the organization of 
the company; that its ownership and control are in the 
hands of Ohio capital directed by a board of directors, all 
of whom live in Ohio; and that its policy is truly Inde- 
pendent. 


They told of the recent completion of 750 miles of new 
copper toll circuits and pointed out the large extensions 
that are being made in the local field at Cleveland, Youngs- 
town, Toledo, Columbus and smaller places. A new and 
encouraging attitude of all Independent companies was 
noted, they stated, in that they are now concerned in their 
own extensions, improvements in service, and increases in 
net income. More new and better things are being con- 
templated or being done to intrench the Independent com- 
pany in its own field than has been done at any time in the 
past. The company will provide facilities and first class 
service to connecting companies. The toll business will be 
greatly improved in volume and character by closer co-op- 
eration with the Ohio State company. 

LeRoy Parker, auditor of this company, explained uni- 
form accounting as prescribed by the Interstate Commerce 
Commission and the Ohio Public Utilities Commission. In 
closing he offered to assist any Independent company in 
the state. 
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Most companies reported steady gains in subscribers and 
in capital invested. 

The afternoon sessions were turned over to the Ohio 
Public Utilities Commission represented by E. W. Doty, 
commissioner, George X. Cannon, telephone expert, and E. 
H. Hanna, expert accountant. Mr. Doty explained in de- 
tail the requirements of the commission’s order for ap- 
praisal. He emphasized the completeness in which inven- 
tories and appraisals should be made in order to meet the 
commission’s requirements and in order that the property 
of utilities might all be listed and valued. Examination of 
appraisals that had been submitted to the commission, 
when checked by its engineers, showed much property that 
companies had overlooked. 


Under the order’s requirement for accrued or existing - 


depreciation, an examination of all the property was nec- 
essary. It has been found, in well maintained properties, 
that the depreciation is much less than had been usually 
supposed. The danger of appraising depreciation from pre- 
conceived notions, averages, or “life tables” and made in 
the office of the company is in leading companies to over- 
depreciate their property, resulting in injustice to the 
stockholders. The appraisal of telephone properties is 
needed for settlement of questions with reference to rates 
and the issuance of securities. Most companies do not 
know the true value of their properties. 


COMMISSIONER Doty ON VALUATION. 


Mr. Doty directed attention to the report of the Joint 
Committee on Valuation of Ohio Public Utilities and com- 
mended it as one of the most advanced works of its kind. 
In fact, he stated that the principles of depreciation as set 
forth by this report disposed of many theories on that sub- 
ject that had been advanced. He considered the report the 
most logical and scientific treatment of depreciation yet 
proposed. He said: “I do not want to be understood as 
indorsing at this time everything that is set forth in this 
book, but I do say that the utility men who are now ap- 
praising their property can find an answer for practically 
every question that arises in their work of valuation, in 
this report. It is frankly written from the company’s 
standpoint, but is a remarkable production nevertheless. 
In the matter of depreciation this report has made a tre- 
mendous step in the right direction. 

“In the preparation and publication of ‘Unit Costs’ the 
Ohio Independent Telephone Association has performed a 
fine public service. It is as honest and careful a piece of 
work as was ever performed by any set of citizens. While 
this commission is not charged with the duty of protecting 
the investing public, yet it must be apparent that the offi- 
cial valuation and the issue of securities and rate-making 
thereon, will finally raise telephone securities in the esti- 
mate of those who have money to invest in safe channels. 

Another benefit is the publicity that will attend this val- 
uation. The public is going to know more about your 
properties. My observation teaches me to believe that the 
public is much fairer than we think it to be. Any unfair- 
ness that we think we see, can generally be traced to lack 
of information. The telephone companies will be stronger 
as they get into the habit of telling people all about their 
operations, both financial and physical.” 

Geo. X. Cannon gave the delegates the benefit of his 
experience in making appraisals in various localities and 
stated that the judgment of both the commission’s engi- 
neers and of representatives of the utilities is that “life 
tables” and “averages” are misleading in that they lead to 
over-depreciation of physical property. In support of this 
statement he cited many concrete examples. He stated 


that often men, who do not know the age of property, can 
best determine its true condition by examination. 
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E. H. Hanna explained by statement and answers to 
questions, the new accounting systems prescribed by the 
Interstate Commerce Commission. 

The district meeting at Columbus was held in the same 
quarters in which the state convention met last October 
and the attendance was nearly as large. 

In addition to the representatives of the commission pre- 
viously mentioned, this meeting was addressed by C. C. 
Marshall, public utilities commissioner, who doubted the 
necessity of the law and the order which make it compul- 
sory upon the 1,500 or more utilities of the state to sub- 
mit appraisals. He thought it would result in economic 
waste, many of the companies having no problems at this 
time in which a valuation would be necessary. He ex- 
plained that he had signed the commission’s order under 
his understanding of duties as prescribed by law and in 
recognition of his oath of office to administer the law. 

Lawrence K. Langdon, recently appointed counsel for 
the commission, declared that under a system of wise reg- 
ulation which contemplated a reasonable return for a rea- 
sonable service, all public utilities are entitled to a “cer- 
tificate of convenience and necessity” and explained that 
only telephone companies now enjoy this protection. 

These district meetings mark still more the great inter- 
est in the telephone business on the part of Independent 
operators throughout Ohio. 

Some 670 delegates attended these conventions and rep- 
resentatives of many manufacturers and supply houses 
were present at all sessions. Truly a “revival” in the busi- 
ness, as forecast by President Beam last year, is at hand. 

A fitting close to the district meetings was a dinner 
given by President Beam at the Hartman Hotel, Columbus, 
on the evening of the last day. One of the marked fea- 
tures of this dinner was the response to a toast by Frank 
A. Davis. 

He defined the new relation between the public utilities 
and the public. His remarks, in the language of a local 
newspaper, “were the frankest that had been made since 
the event of regulation in this state.” They were charac- 
terized by those who were present at the dinner, as key- 
noting a new attitude of public utility men. It was a defi- 
nition of regulation as machinery for gaining the confidence 
of the public through fair dealing. 

Hostility and antagonism between the utility companies 
and the public were said to have been the result of suspi- 
cion due to a lack of information relative to the viewpoint 
of each. He suggested that confidence and fairness were 
to be gained by frankness and that it was the business of 
the utilities to furnish the representatives of the public the 
data necessary for a complete understanding of any condi- 
tion. In connection with the organization of the Ohio 
State Telephone Co. he said: 

“The commission was among the first to know that a 
merger was hoped for as a means of working out the prob- 
lem of the Independent telephone companies. The mem- 
bers of that body were asked to go over the proposition in 
all its details, not with regard to the company or investors’ 
viewpoint, but with the single idea of whether it was good 
for the public. The plan was altered to meet their sugges- 
tions and the actual negotiations were consummated when 
the proposition was formally laid before them for action.” 

Mr. Davis declared that the new company proposed to 
help other companies wherever and however required, to 
strengthen their organizations and improve service. 





Cupid Causes Telephone Company Considerable Trouble 

The Sharpsville Telephone Co., at Sharpsville, Ind., is having 
a hard time keeping its operators, although there are plent) 
of applicants. In a short time 15 operators have left thei 
duties to become brides. 


















Proceedings Before Commissions, Courts and Councils 


Discussions and Rulings of State Bodies Having Supervision of Telephone Companies, Decisions of Courts in 


Matters Affecting Public Relations of Utilities and Actions of City Councils Bearing 
Upon Franchises, Rates and Service 


Michigan Traffic Association Suit Against Merger Order. 

A decision of far-reaching importance to telephone com- 
panies has been handed down by Judge John S. Mc- 
Donald in the circuit court at Grand Rapids, Mich., in 
the case of the Michigan Independent Telephone & Traf- 
fic Association, of Grand Rapids, vs. the Michigan Rail- 
road Commission, in which the traffic association sought 
to prevent the merger of certain telephone properties in 
southern Michigan. 

Judge McDonald upheld the demurrer of the railroad 
commission in the case and set aside a temporary injunc- 
tion previously allowed. He also ordered the bill of com- 
plaint dismissed. This means the merger may be con- 
summated. 

The railroad commission on December 10 issued an 
order to allow the Michigan State Telephone Co. and the 
Southern Michigan Telephone Co., of Burr Oak, to ex- 
change certain properties, the order also giving permission 
to the Three Rivers Telephone Co. to sell certain prop- 
erties to the Southern Michigan Telephone Co. and allow- 
ing the Southern Michigan Telephone Co. to purchase the 
properties of Charles E. Esler. 

On the grounds that it had leased certain rights from 
the Southern Michigan company, the traffic associatian came 
into court and objected to the carrying out of the order. 
Judge McDonald held as follows: 

“The agreement between the Michigan State Telephone 
Co. and the Southern Michigan Telephone Co. was for the 
exchange of certain properties, one company to take over 
the property of the other at one point, and vice versa at 
another point. The carrying out of the agreement meant 
that there would be one telephone company at each place 
instead of two, and thus the railroad commission would 
have the power to supervise rates. 

The Michigan Independent Telephone & Traffic Asso- 
ciation, which has no lines of its own, but which has a 
ten-year lease of lines of the Southern Michigan Tele- 
phone Co., that it uses for the purpose of maintaining 
a long distance service between Michigan and Indiana 
points, objected on the grounds that such a merger would 
impair its contract rights. A permanent injunction was 
sought to prevent the carrying out of the order of the 
Michigan Railroad Commission, issued December 10, al- 
lowing the carrying out of the agreement between the 
Michigan State Telephone Co. and the Southern Mich- 
igan company. A temporary injunction was issued to pre- 
vent the carrying out of the order. 

The Michigan Railroad Commission came into court and 
demurred, first in equity and second on the grounds that 
the Michigan Independent Telephone & Traffic Associa- 
tion had no right to file a bill in chancery. 

The Michigan Independent Telephone & Traffic Asso- 
ciation, on the grounds that it maintains an interstate long 
distance service, also alleged that a federal question was 
involved. 

During the hearing of the case it developed that in the 
agreement entered into between the Michigan State Tele- 
phon Co. and the Southern Michigan Telephone Co. it 

as provided that the contract of the Southern Michigan 

‘elephone Co. and the Michigan Independent Telephone 
& Traffic Association should be carried out. In the order 
issued by the Michigan Railroad Commission it was stated 
that the commission did not intend to disturb any con- 


tract by allowing the carrying out of the agreement. The 
commission also alleged the Michigan Independent Tele- 
phone & Traffic Association had suffered no injury, and, 
therefore, had no equity in the case. 

It is held that the Michigan Independent Telephone & 
Traffic Association has suffered no private wrong, and 
stands in the same relation to the carrving out of the 
agreement as any other citizen, or the public in general. 
Under this condition the Michigan Independent Telephone 
& Traffic Association had no right to begin the suit, such 
right lying only with the attorney general on behalf of 
the people. The temporary injunction is ordered set aside 
and the bill of complaint of the Michigan Independent 
Telephone & Traffic Association will be dismissed.” 





Hearing in New York Rate Case. 

At a hearing in the New York telephone rate case, held 
on January 25, Dean Langmuir, accountant for the com- 
mission, presented figures that the local telephone business 
paid in profits $16,384.57 in 1879 and $14,184,243 in 1913. The 
early figures represented the credit balance of the old Bell 
telephone company, which began business in 1878, and the 
1913 report showed net profits as they appeared on the 
books of the New York Telephone Co. Dividends to the 
amount of $10,000,000 were paid during that year. 

Mr. Langmuir said this company began 1914 with a sur- 
plus of $16,415,769, and for the six months ending last June 
30, the company’s net operating revenue was $14,039,277. 

The report tabulated net profits and dividends of the New 
York Telephone Co. from 1896 to the end of 1913. In 1896 
the profits were $1,710,257 and dividends $720,000. By 1900 
profits had grown to $2,460,294 and dividends to $1,620,000. 

In 1902 profits were $4,092,232 and dividends $3,800,000, and 
in 1903 $5,000,000 in dividends were paid out of $5,167,186 
net profits. The next big jump was in 1910, when net profits 
amounted to $12,346,002 and dividends were paid to the 
extent of $8,712,488. Dividends have been regularly $10,000,- 
000 a year from 1911. 

Kecords of the beginning of the business were not com- 
plete, Mr. Langmuir reported, but they showed that the 
Bell telephone company’s credit balance of $16,384.57 at the 
close of 1879, had dropped to $13,027.80 in 1880. 

The New York & New Jersey Telephone Co. came 
along in 1883, with capital of $2,400,000, on which it paid 
$108,000 in the first year of operation. Between 1883 and 
1909 this company entered Brooklyn and Queens and 
New Jersey for a distance of 33 miles from the city. 

Its capital in this period was increased to $25,000,000, and 
on that it paid in 1909 dividends of $1,766,275. Then.it was 
merged with the Metropolitan Telephone & Telegraph Co. 

In his report, Mr. Langmuir said the Metropolitan com- 
pany, organized primarily to work solely in New York City, 
by 1896 had absorbed territory in New Jersey, Long Island, 
Westchester and Staten Island. 

Sergius P. Grace, of the commission’s staff, testified as 
to valuations of the property of the New York Telephone 
Co. Martin W. Littleton, attorney for the commission, 
asked him if it would cost $65,000,000, as claimed by the 
company, to reproduce its plant. Mr. Grace said that was 
a fair appraisal of the physical assets of the company, as 
shown on the books. 


The hearing was adjourned to February 8. Mr. Littleton 


announced that the commission’s inquiry into the city tele- 
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phone business will take up seriatim the 4%4 per cent. annual 
payment of the New York Telephone Co. to the American 
Telephone & Telegraph Co.; the appraisal of the New York 
company’s land and buildings and a series of studies in tele- 
phone traffic. 





Bill to Repeal Law Requiring Certificate of Convenience. 

Senator Thomas has introduced a bill in the Idaho state 
legislature to repeal section 48 of the public utility com- 
mission act which makes it necessary for public utilities 
to secure certificates of convenience and necessity before 
entering a new field. The bill aims to promote rather 
than restrict competition among public utilities of the 
state. 

The commission has a number of times passed upon 
the question of protecting an existing company which is 
rendering adequate service in a certain field from compe- 
tition by a company proposing to furnish duplicate serv- 
ice. The court has recently upheld the right of the com- 
mission to render decisions refusing such applications for 
certificates of convenience and necessity. 





Suit of the City of Peoria, Ill, vs. Central Union. 

A hearing was held last week by the Illinois Public 
Utilities Commission in the case of the city of Peoria against 
the Central Union Telephone Co., alleging poor service and 
excessive rates. Under its oath the company agreed to 
spend $500,000 in improving its telephone service in Peoria; 
to install new switchboard equipment at a cost of $250,000 
and to construct and equip a new three-story building on 
Madison avenue between Hamilton and Main streets. Feb- 
ruray 16 was fixed as the date for the next hearing, at which 
the Central Union company is requested to report whether 
the appropriation has been made. 


Rules for Construction of Electric Transmission Lines. 

A set of rules governing overhead construction of electric 
transmission lines has been agreed upon by representa- 
tives of the telephone, telegraph and power companies of 
the state of Idaho. These rules have been submitted to 
the Idaho Public Utilities Commission for its approval. 








Government Ownership and Minimum Wage Scale. 

So broad has been the scope of the investigation con- 
ducted in New Lork by the United States Commission on 
Industrial Relations into the Rockefeller, Carnegie, Russell 
Sage and other foundations that there is practically no 
question having to do with our present industrial problems 
not touched upon. The telephone has not escaped, but has 
figured directly and indirectly in the discussion. 

Frank P. Walsh, of Missouri, chairman of the commmis- 
sion, in an address suggested that the two very immediate 
causes of unemployment were the long hours forced upon 
unskilled labor by the telephone companies and by the 
railroads. He urged a minimum wage law, providing for 
an eight-hour day with $10 a week as a minimum wage for 
telephone girls and $2 a day for an eight-hour day for rail- 
road section hands. This, in his opinion, would go far 
toward making places for those out of work. .Mr. Walsh 
also came out for government ownership of railroads, tele- 
phones and coal mines. 

“T am for the minimum wage on railroads and for tele- 
phones, merely because we have public commissions with 
power to order in minimum rates of wages,” he said. “The 
real thing to do, of course, is to take over the railroads 
and postalize the telephone service, but until that is done, 
the public commissions can do the next best thing—they 
can enforce minimum wage decrees. It is only one step 
from regulation to public ownership and, of course, that 
step will be taken at the proper time. Government owner- 
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ship never will be successful, however, if the large money 
powers control the government. If government ownership 
comes, it will be the duty of the people to elect men who 
will see that the money power does not control the gov- 
ernment.” 

Congressman Lewis strongly agitated govergment owner- 
ship of the telephone and telegraph lines, stating that he 
had given the subject two years of study. ‘Telephone com- 
munication and telegraph communication are both inher- 
ently monopolistic,” he said. “No one wants two tele- 
phones, nor is there need for two telephone companies. 
There seems to be a settled conviction that a man will not 
work for the government in the same spirit or as well as 
he will for a private company, but the results in the United 
States postal service show the contrary.” 

According to Mr. Lewis the commercial rate for a tele- 
phone for a business house in New York City, on a basis 
of calls made, is as much as that of London, Paris, Berlin 
and Stockholm combined. He said the parcel post system 
would take a four-pound package to Baltimore from New 
York for what a local call on the telephone in New York 
City costs. 

“Our telephone rates,” said Mr. Lewis, “constitute the 
scandal of public service utilities the world over. The long 
distance rate of the Bell company is figured at six mills a 
mile for a five-minute conversation. The railroads get only 
seven mills to carry a ton of freight the same distance.” 

Comparing rates with those of continental Europe he 
said that in Europe for 100 miles the cost is 20 cents. Here 
it is 60 cents. For 300 miles it is 37 cents in Europe and 
$1.80 here. For 500 miles in Europe it is 46 cents and here 
$3, he said. He stated, however, that the difference is 
partly explained by the fact that in Europe it might be the 
space of an hour or more before the connection was made, 
while here there is an instantaneous rate but no waiting 
rate. He declared that a waiting rate might be desirable 
here if it were given at lower cost. 





Bill to Compel Prompt Delivery of Messages. 

Representative Williams of Sedwick county has introduced 
in the Kansas legislature a bill providing a fine of $300 for fail- 
ure of delivering promptly any telephone or telegraph mes- 
sage offered for transmittal. 

Not only does the bill provide a heavy penalty for delays 
in delivering messages but it compels all telephone and tele- 
graph companies to provide sufficient facilities at all offices 
for the prompt handling of business. 





Ohio Rentals Payable Monthly Instead of Quarterly. 

The Cincinnati & Suburban Bell Telephone Co., of Cincinnati, 
Ohio, has announced that beginning February 1, telephone rent- 
als will be collected one month in advance, instead of quarterly 
as heretofore. Volney Elstun, secretary and treasurer of the 
company, stated that business depression and hard times gen- 
erally was the reason for the new policy. 

He believes that many people who would feel forced to part 
with their telephones under the present circumstances, when 
compelled to pay three months in advance, will keep them if 
they have only one month’s rent to pay at a time. 





Physical Connection Bill Introduced in North Dakota. 

Senator Jacobson Englund has introduced in the North 
Dakota legislature a bill providing for physical connection 
and joint rates between telephone companies and prohibit- 
ing unnecessary duplications of exchanges. 

Pole and Wire Tax in Dallas Held Valid by Court. 

Holding the pole and wire tax ordinance of the city of 
Dallas, Texas, to be valid and constitutional, the fifth cout 
of civil appeals recently handed down an opinion affirm- 
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ing the judgment of the fourteenth district court in the 
city’s suit against the Southwestern Telegraph & Tele- 
phone Co., decided last winter. 

The jury verdict in the trial court awarded to the city 
$15,348 sued for as a tax of $2 per pole on 7,674 poles of 
the defendant company in the city of Dallas, but denied to 
the city an additional $11,385 as a tax of 25 cents per mile on 
wires laid underground in the city. The case will prob- 
ably be appealed to the state supreme court. 





New Member of Wisconsin Commission Appointed. 

Gov. Emanuel L. ‘Philipp, of Wisconsin, has appointed Carl 
D. Jackson, of Oshkosh, as a member of the Wisconsin Rail- 
road Commission to succeed John H. Roemer, resigned. Mr. 
Jackson came into prominence in the suits of the Oshkosh 
Water Co. He has been three times district attorney of Win- 
nebago county. 





Summary of State Commission Hearings and Rulings. 
ARIZONA. 


January 26: Hearing on complaint of H. E. Kell, T. N. 
Clanton and C. W. Clanton, who have private lines connecting 
their residences and places of business with the exchange of 
the Mountain States Telephone & Telegraph Co., at Buckeye, 
Ariz., against the proposed increase in charges for such service, 
to become effective February 1. Upon receiving the complaint, 
the commission issued an order restraining the company from 
making such changes until the complaint had been heard. 

CALIFORNIA. 

December 28: Application of the Whittier Home Telephone 
& Telegraph Co. for a certificate of public convenience and ne- 
cessity authorizing the exercise of rights under a franchise 
granted by the county of Los Angeles permitting the con- 

‘ struction and operation of a telephone system in certain terri- 
tories known as North Whittier Heights, Montebello and 
Protrero Heights, granted, provided that the applicant shall 
not extend its lines further into Montebello territory, con- 
tinuing only such lines as are at present in operation. 

ILLINOIS. 

January 21: Agreement between A. E. Rubart and B. W. 
Rubart, of Avon, IIl., and the Avon Mutual Telephone Co. for 
the use by the former of two rural lines, approved. 

January 21: Automatic Home Telephone Co. and the Odell 
Telephone Co. given permission to operate their lines in con- 
nection with each other at Odell, Ill. 

January 21: Tri-County Mutual Telephone Co.. of Mt. Ver- 
non, Ill., given permission to change rates and discontinue 
special rates to stockholders and others. 

January 21: American Telephone & Telegraph Co. given 
permission to discontinue irregular additional minute rates now 
in force in Illinois in connection with initial period rates of 
$1.75 or over, and to substitute the standard or regular addi- 
tional minute rate based on one-third of the initial rate in mul- 
tiples of five cents. The order becomes effective February 1. 

January 21: Port Byron (Ill.) Telephone Co. and the 
Crescent Telephone Co., of Erie, given permission to operate 
their lines in connection with each other. 

January 21: Receivers for Central Union Telephone Co. 
given permission to operate their lines in connection with the 
following other companies, the agreements in each case being 
approved: Fayette Home Telephone Co., St. Elmo; John A. 
Kugler, Okawville; Harristown Teelphone Co., Harristown; 
Noble Telephone Co., Noble. 

February 16: Continued hearing in the case of the city of 
Peoria, IIll., against the Central Union Telephone Co., in which 
the city complained of poor service and excessive rates. At 
this hearing the company is requested to report whether the 
appropriation for improving its system, as agreed to at a previ- 
ous hearing, has been made. 

KANSAS, 

March 9: Hearing on application of the Missouri & Kan- 
sas Telephone Co. for permission to increase rates at Parsons, 
Kans. 

Missouri. 

January: Petition of the Clay County Telephone Co. to com- 
pel the Chicago, Milwaukee & St. Paul Railroad Co. to install 
one of its instruments in the station of the railroad company 
at Liberty, Mo., denied. 

January 26: At a hearing on the protest of the city officials 
of Joplin, Mo., against the proposed increase in rates by the 
Joplin Home Telephone Co., to become effective February 1, 

the petition of remonstrance was withdrawn with the under- 
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standing that the rates as filed would be allowed temporarily ; 
that the experts of the commission would make appraisal of 
the plant and if it was found that the rates were exorbitant, a 
readjustment would be made and a rebate allowed. 


NEw York. 

January 29: Continued hearing in the complaint of Daniel 
Edwards, Nathan D. Griffin and the city of Johnstown, N. Y., 
against the Glen Telephone Co., as to proposed general rates 
and toll charges between Johnstown and Gloversville. 

February 6: Continued hearing on the investigation of rates 
in New York City and vicinity, with a view to establishing 
them upon a fair and equitable basis. 

OHIO0. 

January 15: Joint application of the New Concord (Ohio) 
Telephone Co. and David R. Forgan, Edgar S. Bloom and 
Frank F. Fowle, receivers for the Central Union Telephone 
Co. for the retention of the connecting arrangements between 
the systems of the New Concord and the Central Union tele- 
phone companies and the interchange of service between the 
two companies, granted. 

January 15: The Millersburg, Wooster & Orrville Telephone 
Co., of Millersburg, Ohio, authorized to issue and sell $100,000 
of its capital stock. 

January 15: Application of the Farmers Telephone Co., of 
Sidney, Ohio, for authority to issue $76,000 of its capital stock, 
granted. 

January 21: Application of the Athens County Home Tele- 
phone Co., of Athens, Ohio, for permission to issue $3,700 of 
6 per cent. preferred capital stock, granted. 

January 22: Granted application of the Swanton (Ohio) 
Home Telephone Co. for permission to issue and distribute 
among its stockholders $9,250 of its capital stock. 

January: Application of the Central District Telephone Co. 
for the approval of the sale to it of the franchise of the Pros- 
pect Telephone Co., of Prospect, Pa., granted. 


PENNSYLVANIA. 

January: Order approving franchise ordinances granted the 
Blue Mountain Telephone & Telegraph Co., of Bangor, Pa.. to 
build and operate its lines in the boroughs of Wing Gap, Pen 
Argyl, East Bangor and Roseto. Several months ago the Slate 
Belt Telephone & Telegraph Co., of Nazareth, filed a protest 
against the ordinances granted the Blue Mountain company and 
hearings in the case were held last October. 


SoutH DAKOTA. 

January 18: Order upholding the contention of the Center- 
ville (S. D.) Rural Telephone Co. as to what constitutes a resi- 
dence telephone. O. C. Sheppard, a veterinary surgeon, used 
his house telephone for the transaction of his business and did 
not maintain a telephone for his office use. The commission 
held that Mr. Sheppard must pay a business rate. 

WISCONSIN. 

January: Order requiring the Theresa Union Telephone 
Co., of Theresa, Wis., to improve its service between Theresa 
and Lomira by May 1. 

January: Muscoda (Wis.) Mutual Telephone Co. ordered 
to eliminate cross talk on its line between Muscoda and 
Avoca before May 1. 

January: Authonity to issue stock has been granted to the 
Burnett County Telephone Co., of Karlsborg, Wis., to the 
amount of $100; to the Farmers Mutual Telephone Co., of 
Baraboo, to the amount of $1,500 for extensions and improve- 
ments; to the Rush River Telephone Co., of Ellsworth, to 
the amount of $2,500 to replace a void issue; to the Morley 
Telephone Co., of Antigo, to the amount of $4,000 for ex- 
tensions and improvements; to the Denmark Farmers & Mer- 
chants’ Telephone Co., of Denmark, to issue $2,000 in stock 
for making extensions; to the Rapids & Western Telephone 
Co., of Manitowoc, to issue $20 in stock to extend its line; 
to the Mosel & Centerville Telephone Co., of Haven, to issue 
$3,600 in stock for extensions; to the Five Corners Telephone 
Co., of Seymour, to issue $1,540 in stock to replace a void 
issue, and to the Jefferson Telephone Co., of Jefferson, to 
issue $500 in stock to replace a void issue. 

January 19: The commission dismissed the complaint of 
the Ebenezer Telephone Co., of Watertown, Wis., against the 
Milwaukee Light, Heat & Traction Co. The telephone com- 
pany asserted that the high tension wires of the traction com- 
pany, strung in close proximity to the telephone wires, will 
impair the service. The commission dismissed the complaint 
on the ground of no jurisdiction. 

January 26: Hearing on application of the Beaver Tele- 
phone Co. for authority to increase its rates, tolls and charges. 

February 3: Hearing on application of the Union Tele- 
phone Co., of Prairie du Chien, Wis., for permission to in- 
crease its rates from 20 to 150 per cent. over the present 
charges. 





From Factory and Salesroom 


National Independent Telephone Association, Chicago, Feb. 3, 4,5; Vermont & New Hamp- 
shire Association, Wells River, Vt., Feb. 9, 10; Wisconsin, Madison, Feb. 10, 
11, 12; Illinois, Springheld, Feb. 16, 17, 18. 


Conventions: 


New Instruments Placed on Market by Stewart Brothers. 

The Midget Stewart test set has all the features of the 
“Old Reliable” Stewart test set, except that it is only one- 
half the size of the “Old Reliable” test set. Its appearance 
is also identical, except that it is smaller in size and has 


” 


a leather top to protect it from the weather. 
The Stewart test set, with which many of our readers 

















Stewart Test Set. 


are familiar, tells about how far the trouble is from the 
tester and in which direction, without opening the line. It 
consists of a generator, receiver, transmitter, battery and 
induction coil, and talks up as good as a telephone. 
The Stewart tester, it is contended, will 
shorts, crosses and grounds and wet spots to an inch. 


locate 
The 
manufacturers guarantee that it will locate shorts with ease. 
The test set works on the induction principle, and the trou- 
ble is located without cutting the cable. It is then only 
necessary to open the cable where the trouble is located. 
The cable tester works on two batteries, which are carried 
There is also an opening in the case large 


cable 


in the case. 
enough to hold the exploring coil and receiver when not 
in use. The exploring coil furnished with this instrument, 
it is claimed, will not pick up the tone off the sheath and 

















New Stewart Resistance Meter. 


cause false locations. A lamp indicator for testing pairs is 
also included in the outfit. By the use of this lamp one 
can tell, by pushing a button, whether the trouble is still on 
the line, without taking the wires off the tester. 

The Stewart resistance meter, it is claimed, will meas- 
ure line trouble direct in ohms with current from a hand 
generator. The resistance is read from a scale the same 
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as volts on the scale of a voltmeter. Cards are furnished 
with each instrument, so that without any figuring one can 
tell how far trouble is from the office. 

This meter was designed for office testing, and when used 
with a bridging telephone the two make an efficient test 
board. The meter, it is said, can installed by any 
telephone man that can install a telephone, and it can be 
used by the manager, lineman or operator, and location of 
trouble in miles can be made without computation. By 
using current from the generator it of fur- 
nishing a set of batteries and the time and work of changing 
them. 

This instrument being simple to install, having a low 
first cost, and no upkeep expense, makes it an economical 
The fact that it reads direct, requiring no figur- 


be 


saves the cost 


test board. 
ing, makes it invaluable to a telephone exchange. 

Stewart Brothers exhibited an instrument similar to this 
at last year’s convention, but the design of the instrument 
was such that its cost would prevent it from being popular. 
This new resistance meter was so designed, the manufac- 
turers state, that a reliable and efficient instrument can be 
furnished at a low cost. It will be shipped on a 30 days’ 
trial. 

These new instruments will be exhibited by the Stewart 

















Stewart Cable Tester. 


Brothers, of Ottawa, Ill, in room 1722 of the La Salle Hotel 
at the convention of the National Independent Telephone 
Association next week. Descriptive literature will be sent 
on request to interested persons not expecting to attend the 
convention. 


== 


Patents of the Frank B. Cook Co. 

Despite the reports and rumors which have been cir- 
culated regarding patent entanglements over the new sys 
tems or devices manufactured by the Frank B. Cook Co. 
Chicago, Mr. Cook says they have yet to materialize. Th 
Cook company has obtained over 60 foreign patents, and i 
but three of these cases has there been any contest—two 
in one country and one in another. The same patents, how 
ever, have been allowed in several other countries, as we!! 
as in the United States, which is some indication that they 
may be allowed in the two remaining countries. 

In all the United States cases only one interference dec- 
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veloped. This case involved a Johnson application owned 
by the Frank B. Cook Co. and an Anderson application 
owned by the Automatic Electric Co. The patent office re- 
cently rendered a final, non-appealable decision in favor of 
the Cook company, and no further appeal, it is said, can 
be taken from this decision. 


The Cook company claims that, taking into consideration 
the large number of patent cases, and the length of time 
involved, this showing is remarkable, and confirms the pre- 
diction made more than a year ago in published statements 
over the signature of Frank B. Cook. 





A Late Stromberg-Carlson Intercommunicating Feature. 

Intercommunicating systems almost universally employ as a 
signal the vibrating bell or buzzer operated by direct current. 
This ringer or buzzer is usually mounted within the case of a 
wall instrument, or the keybox associated with the desk tele- 
phone. But when the keybox is displaced by a simple push 
button block, as upon the less expensive systems with one com- 
mon talking pair and selective ringing only, a location for the 
signal becomes a problem. The problem has usually been passed 
on to the installer, and the buzzer screwed to the desk or a near- 
by wall. Such a disposition of the signal has several disad- 
vantages which the Stromberg-Carlson Telephone Mfg. Co. 
claims to have successfully obviated by mounting the buzzer in 
the base of the desk stand. Besides simplifying the work of 
installation, this method of mounting saves many a screw hole 
and drilling in the desk, as well as unsightly wiring. Both the 
buzzer and its circuit are better protected from accidental in- 
jury, and the buzzer is placed in such a position that its signal 
will attract immediate attention to the telephone. The circuit 
of the desk telephone is not complicated, only three conduc- 
tors being required in the desk stand cord. 

The accompanying illustration shows the type of desk tele- 




















Desk Stand Showing Buzzer Mounted in the Base. 


phone used, which is supplied with a standard common battery 
transmitter and receiver. A push button block is also shown 
with buttons for ringing ten other stations, and with designa- 
tions opposite each button. Instruments of this type are fur- 
nished for any number of stations, and wall or combination tele- 
phones are also supplied for operation upon the same circuits. 
The Stromberg-Carlson Telephone Mfg. Co., of Rochester, 
N. Y., will be pleased to furnish further information to persons 
interested in intercommunicating apparatus regarding this fea- 
ture or similar apparatus. 


History of Copper Wire as Told in Prices. 

The Rome Wire Co., of Rome, N. Y., has issued its annual 
copper history folder, giving the monthly average price of cop- 
per from the year 1884 to 1915 inclusive. This folder will be 
found valuable to those interested in the purchase of copper 























F Vearly 

Jan. | Feb. |March| April | May | June | July | Aug sept. | Oct. | Nov. | Dec. | Average 

Vets. | cts. | cts, | Cte | Cts. | Cts. | Cts. | Cte. | Cts. | Cte. | Cts. | Cts. | Dollars 
UNk4 15 15 15 15 14% 14% 14% 4 13% 13% 13 11% | .14031 
I8SNS5 | 11% 11% i il 1% 11% | 11% 11% | 11% | 11 11 11% 11166 
1886 | 11% | 11% | 11% | 11% | 10% | 10% | 10% | 10% | 10% | 12% | 12 12 111458 
1887 | 11% | 11 10% | 10% | 10 10 10% | 10% | 10% | 10% | 12% | 17 11323 
1888 16% | 16% | 16 16% | 16% | 16% | 16% 16% | 17% | 17% | 17% | 17% 16781 
1889 | 17% | 16% | 16% | 16% | 12% | 12% | 12 11% | 11 12% | 14% | .137395 


1894 | 10 9% 9% 9% 9 9 9% 9% 9% 9% 9 9% | .095416 
1895 | 10 9% 9% 9% | 10% | 10% | 11% | 12 12 12 11% | 10% 10812 
1896 | 10 10% | 11 10% | 11% | 11% | 11% 11 10% | 10% | 11% | 18% | .10979 
1897 | 11% | 12 11% | 11% | 11 11% | 11% | 11% | 11% | 11% | 10% | 11 11333 
1898 | 11% | 11% | 12 2 12 11% | 11% | 12 12% | 12% | 12% | 13 12062 
1899 | 16 18 18 18% | 18% | 18% | 18% | 18% | 18% | 18 17% | 16% 17802 
1900 | 16% | 16% | 16% | 17 16% | 16% | 16% | 16% | 16% | 16% | 16% | 17 16656 
1901 | 16% | 17 17 17 17 7 17 16% | 16% | 16% | 16% | 14% | .16729 
1902 | 11% | 12% | 12% | 12% | 12% | 12% | 12% 12 11% | 11% | 11% 12135 
1903 | 12% | 13% | 14% | 15% | 15 14% | 13% | 13% (13% | 13% | 138% | 12% 13791 


















































Monthly Average Price of Copper from 1884 to 1915. 
wire. The company will be pleased to furnish copies of it to 
persons who may be interested, upon request. 


Monarch Switchboards Exhibited at Recent Conventions. 

The Monarch Telephone Mfg. Co., of Fort Dodge, lowa, 
has been fortunate in being able to show switchboards made 
up on actual orders at the two recent conventions, without 
making up anything special. A 600-line magneto switch- 
board was shown at the Minneapolis convention last week, 
after which it was shipped direct to the Woodbine Tele- 
phone Co., of Dunlap, Iowa. At the Nebraska convention, 
held this week, a 150-line magneto switchboard was shown, 
and after the meeting was shipped direct to the Lincoln 
Telephone & Telegraph Co., Hampton, Neb. 

These switchboards, made up on actual orders, created a 
great deal of interest, as they showed the actual work- 
manship and material to be expected when Monarch switch- 
boards are purchased. At the Minneapolis convention H. A. 
Kinney, manager of the Woodbine company, who had or- 
dered the board a few weeks previously, had an opportunity 





-of going over every detail of the new exchange equipment 


for the company’s Dunlap office. At the Nebraska con- 
vention representatives of the Lincoln Telephone & Tele- 
graph Co. were likewise afforded an opportunity of seeing 
just how their new board for the Hampton exchange was 
wired and equipped. 

In addition to these switchboards the Monarch company 
had a very complete exhibit of both common battery and 
magneto telephones, as well as parts. The Monarch direct 
current selective system, lamp recall cord circuits and other 
special features were demonstrated. 


Hubbard Steelwing Guy Anchor. 

The steelwing guy anchor, manufactured by Hubbard 
& Co., of Pittsburgh, Pa., consists of an all-steel screw 
anchor with interchangeable wings to provide for different 
soil and load conditions. Two qualities are required of an 
anchoring device—large bearing surface to give holding 
power, and perfect reliability during and after installation. 
It is contended that the steelwing anchor has a much larger 
bearing surface than any other all-steel anchor and, being 
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made of open hearth steel throughout and galvanized by the 
hot dip process, is thoroughly reliable. 

The wings are made in three sizes: Six inches, eight 
inches, and ten inches in diameter, with rods three-quarters 
inch, one inch, and one and one-quarter inches in diameter 
and five feet, six inches long. The wings and rods are made 
of high carbon open hearth steel, securing great strength 
and stiffness without excessive weight. A drop forged cap 
screws on the end of the rod and holds the plate abso- 
lutely rigid, eliminating all possibility of its working loose. 

To install this anchor, a shovelful of earth is removed 
to give it a start, and with a bar thrust through the eye of 
the rod, the steelwing anchor may be screwed to place 
in a minute or two. No special tools, such as wrenches, 
post-hole augers, etc., are needed, and, it is claimed, since 
the wings are thinner than the cast iron type and specially 
sharpened, and the cap is designed to offer little resistance 
to the earth, it requires less labor to install. It is shipped 
assembled, ready for service. Any man who can turn a 
nut can change the wings, when desired, and he can’t pos- 
sibly install the anchor until the cap is firmly screwed home 
on the wing. Once it is installed, the inspector knows it is 
there to stay, for driving the anchor down, it is said, only 
locks the cap more securely. 

The interchangeability of the wings is a valuable feature, 
as this permits one to use a larger wing in soft loam or sand 
without going to the added expense of a heavier rod. The 
anchor does not contain a single welded joint, the company 
claims, even the eye being drop-forged on the edge of the 
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Hubbard Guy Anchor Ready for Assembling and Assembled. 


anchor rod, and there are no breakages during shipment, in- 
stallation or service. 

The first cost of the steelwing anchor, it is claimed, is 
lower than that of other guy anchors, and no special tools 
need be purchased. 





Adsit Lockout Device for City Party Lines. 


The application of the Adsit lockout device, which has 
attracted the attention of telephone men all over the 
country, it is now announced, has been extended to include 
city as well as rural lines. The Adsit General Electric Co., 
manufacturer of the lockout device for rural party lines, 
has just perfected another attachment for common battery 


telephone instruments for which harmonic or other se-. 


lective ringing is employed. It is a device designed espe- 


cially to meet the requirements of common battery sys- 
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tems employing harmonic or other selective ringing and can, 
it is stated, be easily added to existing systems. 

In connection with the lockout part is a timing device 
which automatically limits the time the line may be held 
on one call. In cases of toll calls the operation of the 
timer is suspended, the operator being in full control of 
the line circuit. The lockout feature, it is said, will operate 
equally with or without the automatic timer. 

With the perfection of this device the Adsit company 
now has lockout devices which are applicable to the mag- 
neto rural lines and also to the common battery city lines 
upon which harmonic or other selective ringing is em- 
ployed. 

Automatic System Installed at Medicine Hat, Alta. 

Medicine Hat, Alta., is now one of the most up-to-date cities 
as far as telephone service is concerned. On January 1, 1915, 
a new automatic exchange was cut over, replacing a common 
battery installation of five years’ service. This city being the 
center of natural gas, has attracted several industries to lo- 
cate there and has expanded rapidly. 


_— 








Paragraphs. 

FRANK C. SmitH, for several years connected with the 
American Conduit Co., has entered the employ of the Fibre 
Conduit Co., with headquarters in Chicago. He is now calling 
on his old friends in the interest of Orangeburg fibre conduit. 

R. S. MUELLER, of Cleveland, Ohio, manufacturers’ agent and 
warehouseman, has issued his stock sheet of magnet wire in 
Cleveland stock for the month of January, copy of which will 
be sent to those interested, upon request. 

Tue Correy System & Aupit Co., of Indianapolis, Ind., is 
installing its accounting system at Traer, Iowa. The com- 
pany is also engaged in auditing the books of the Home Tele- 
phone Co., of Angola, Ind. 





Automatic Plant to Be Installed at Key West, Fla. 

As reported in TELEPHONY of last week, A. S. Metzner 
and associates have been granted a franchise by the city 
council of Key West, Fla., to install and operate an auto- 
matic system, work of construction to commence within 
six months, and the system to be in operation within 18 
months. The name of the corporation will be the Automa- 
tic Telephone Co., and the majority of the officers will be 
residents of Key West. 

The plant will be constructed to care for 3,000 patrons, 
and the company expects to begin operations with fully 
1,400 subscribers. Edmund Land, who. had charge of the 
construction of the plants in Dallas, Texas, Grand Rapids, 
Mich., Havana, Cuba, and Jacksonville, Fla., will have charge 
of the installation, and preparations are being made to start 
active work long before the limit fixed in the ordinance. 

The franchise ordinance provides that the rates for tele- 
phone service shall not exceed $2 per month for residence 
telephones, nor $3.50 for business telephones, and 50 cents 
per month for each extension telephone. The franchise 
covers a period of 30 years, the city reserving the right to 
purchase the plant at the end of 15 years or at the end o! 
any five-year period thereafter during the term of the fran- 
chise, or any time thereafter. 





Commission Control of Telephone Companies in Texas. 
As a result of the recent action of the Southwestern Tele- 
phone & Telegraph Co. in abolishing reduced night rat: 
and readjusting its toll rates generally in Texas, a campaig" 
has been started by H. B. Dorsey, secretary of the Texas 
Grain Dealers’ Association, at the request of members 
that association, for the placing of telephone companies under 
the control of the state railroad commission. An active fig't 
along that line will be made before the present legislature. 











Record of Telephone Patents Recently Issued 


1,120,849. December 15, 1914. MoisTUuRE-PROOFING AND 
MotstuRE-Proor TELEPHONE SwitTCHBOARD Corp CONDUCTOR; 
A. Pruessman, Chicago; assigned to Western Electric Co. 
This process consists of applying to a flexible conductor a 
covering of fibrous insulating material. The insulated con- 
ductor is then drawn through a heat insulating compound at 
a rate of progression permitting the saturation of the insulat- 
ing material to a depth less than its thickness. 

1,121,356. December 15, 1914. TELEPHONE SysTEM; J. Har- 
rison, Glendale, Mo. The feature of this invention is the pro- 
vision of a special signaling lamp at the substation. A trans- 
former primary is normally closed across the line in mul- 
tiple with the usual substation equipment. The secondary of 
the transformer is connected with a lamp. Provision is made 
at the main station whereby a source of electrical energy of 
higher voltage than the telephone current may be connected 
to the line wires for energizing the lamp. 

1,121,400. December 15, 1914. AutTomMaAtTic TELEPHONE CALL- 
ING Device; P. Richardt; assigned to Zivnostenska Banka, 
Prague, Austria-Hungary. In this invention a clockwork 
mechanism, including a spring, is associated with a selector de- 
vice in such a way as to be under control of the receiver hook- 
switch arm. Ringing is accomplished by removing the receiver 
from the hook. 

1,121,666. December 22, 1914. Automatic TELEPHONE Ex- 
CHANGE; F, N. Reeves, Newark, N. J., and A. E. Lundell, New 
York; assigned to Western Electric Co. An automatic multi- 
office sub-exchange system is described. The feature is the 
provision of means associated with a register sender at the 
sub-exchange which is adapted, when a subscriber of the sub- 
exchange is calling a subscriber of the main office, for ex- 
tending the connection through an inter-office trunk line. When 
the line of the called subscriber is connected to the same sub- 
exchange or to one to which the calling subscriber is con- 
nected, the register sender controls the means for extending 
the connection to a local trunk line. 

1,121,739. December 22, 1914. TELEPHONE ToL. LINE Sys- 
TEM; F. A. Lundquist, Chicago; assigned to Western Electric 
Co. A circuit is described by means of which the central 
office operator may determine the denominations of the coins 
deposited by the subscriber in the coin collector. 

1,121,897. December 22, 1914. Reray; E. B. Craft, Hacken- 
sack, N. J.; assigned to Western Electric Co. Special me- 
chanical features of construction of a relay for telephone 
switchboards, are given. A movable contact is actuated by a 
movable armature, while a relatively fixed contact is so ten- 
sioned as to recede from the movable contact. An adjustable 
means, carried by a support attached to the relay core, en- 
gages an inclined portion of the fixed contact to hold it against 
both its own resiliency and the force exerted by the movable 
contact. 

1,121,953. December 22, 1914. TELEPHONE METERING Sys- 
TEM; E. Thompson, Swampscott, Mass.; assigned to General 
Electric Co. A method of actuating a meter adapted to be op- 


Parker, Chicago. This connector comprises a pair of independ- 
ent clamps so adapted that each wire is held independent of 
the other. By this arrangement one wire may be removed 
from the connector without unclamping the other wire. 

1,122,347. December 29, 1914. ATTACHMENT FOR’ TELE- 
PHONES; C. C. Wright, Camden, N. J. Another of the many 
sanitary attachments for telephone transmitters is described 
in this patent. Paper from a roll mounted upon the top of 
the mouthpiece is adapted to cover the opening of the mouth- 
piece and to be changed with the various users of the instru- 
ment. 

1,122,556. December 29, 1914. AutTomMAtTic TRUNKING Sys- 
TEM; F. J. Truby, Chicago; assigned to Automatic Electric Co. 
The feature of this invention is the provision of a non-numer- 
ical trunking switch to which are connected trunk lines for 
talking purposes. The switch has line wipers always in elec- 
trical engagement with some one of the trunk lines, the one 
connected always being the last one employed by the switch 
for extending a call. ; 

1,122,575. December 29, 1914. Protective Device; W. L. 
Cook and G. W. Rodormer, Chicago. A combined light- 
ning arrester and fuse block is covered by this patent. It 
consists of an insulating base provided with three parallel 
grooves. The mounting springs of a pair of tubular fuse 
elements are connected to a pair of serrated conducting ele- 
ments. The serrated elements are so arranged that an air 
gap exists between them and a carbon block mounted upon 
the base centrally of the fuse element. 

1,122,593. December 29, 1914. HANp Grip For TELEPHONE 
STANDARDS; J. Harrison, Philadelphia, Pa. This grip for the 
standards of desk stands consists of a cylindrical split casing 
of flexible non-conducting material adapted to be sprung to 
position around the standard. 

1,122,615. December 29, 1914. SENbDER; J. A. Kropp, New- 
ark, N. J.; assigned to Western Electric Co. A calling dial 
mechanism for automatic telephones is described. It consists 
of a circuit interrupting mechanism, the operating member of 
which is mounted for unlimited rotation in one direction. The 
moving of the operating member in the reverse direction to a 
definite position, effects the actuation of the circuit interrupter. 

1,122,626. December 29, 1914. SELEcTtor SwitcH; J. L. Mc- 
Quarrie, Montclaire, N. J.; assigned to Western Electric Co. 
In this switch, sets of stationary terminals are so arranged 
as to be traversed by each of a plurality of sets of brushes. 
Mechanical stops, respectively individual to the sets of ter- 
minals, operate that a stop may be positioned in the path of 
one of the brush carriages so that a brush will be brought to 
rest on a pre-determined set of terminals. 

1,122,799. December 29, 1914. RELAY MICROPHONE OR OTHER 
SENSITIVE Contact DevicE; P. O. Pedersen, Copenhagen, Den- 
mark. Finely divided variable resistance material is used as 
an essential element of the transmitting medium. When the 
instrument is not being used for transmission purposes, this 
material is compressed to a point beyond that to which it is 





















































No. 1,121,666. 


erated by a change in the current condition of a telephone cir- 
cuit is described. The method consists in maintaining a bat- 
tery and an electric generator connected to the circuit. The 
field of the generator is periodically generized and the result- 
ing electromotive force is employed to oppose the electro- 
motive force of the battery and to supply current to the circuit. 

1,122,028. December 22, 1914. Test Connector; F. R. 


No. 1,121,953. No. 1,122,575. 


compressed while the instrument is in use. The additional 
pressure is then relieved to permit the particles of the vari- 
able resistance to loosen and resume a condition in which they 
may be employed for transmitting purposes. 

1,123,339. January 5, 1915. TELEPIHONE ExCHANGE SYSTEM; 
T. G. Martin, Chicago; assigned to First Trust & Savings Bank. 
An automatic or semi-automatic party line system is described. 
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A ground connection is provided at each station which is util- 
ized for transmitting electrical impluses over the line to oper- 
ate automatic switches. A release relay is provided for a 
ground controlling relay associated with each subscriber’s set. 
By means of the release relay the ground controlling relay is 
mechanically restored to normal condition. 

1,123,340. January 5, 1915. TELEPHONE ExCHANGE SYSTEM; 
F. R. McBerty, New York; assigned to Western Electric Co. 
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pivotally mounted upon a longitudinally movable brush shaft 
so as to rotate in a common plane. Means are provided for 
causing a rotary movement of the shaft which actuates other 
mechanisms so that any brush may be tripped into operative 
position. 

1,123,826. January 5, 1915. TELEPHONE System; H. G. Web- 
ster, Chicago; assigned to Kellogg Switchboard & Supply Co. 
The features of this patent are a traveling switch for the line, 







































































No. 1,124,865. 


Test equipment for an automatic telephone system is de- 
scribed. A circuit is associated with each automatic switch 
and is adapted to test the lines. The circuit includes two re- 
lays in parallel adapted to respond if the line tested is idle. 
Means controlled by one relay render the multiple terminals 
of the tested line busy, while means controlled by the other 
relay arrested the movement of the switch. 

1,123,476. January 5, 1915. TELEPHONE System; O. Bris- 
bois, Chicago; assigned one-half to Wm. Lorimer, Jr., Chicago. 
The feature of this invention is a float arm located in the 
prepay or coin collector box. A polarized relay actuates the 
arm to throw it either into position for returning a coin or 
for collecting it. Interconnections are provided between the 
float arm and the talking instrumentality for the purpose of 
shunting the latter while a coin stands on the float arm. 

1,123,506. January 5, 1915. TELEPHONE ExCHANGE APPARA- 
TUS AND System; John Erickson, Chicago; assigned to First 
Trust & Savings Bank. In this automatic system a pair of 
relays is bridged across a trunk line circuit and controls the 
automatic switches. A subscriber’s calling device is provided 
with means for energizing the relays and each relay is pro- 
vided with normally closed contacts for controlling the con- 
tinuity of the trunk line circuit. 

1,123,654. January 5, 1915. TELEPHONE RECEIVER ATTACH- 


MENT; G. J. Arfsten, Denver, Colo. A sanitary pad having a 


central opening is provided for attachment to the earpiece of 
a telephone receiver. The sheets of the pad are removed after 
the receiver has been used. 

1,123,695. January 5, 1915. Muttrpre Brusu SeEveEctor; E. 
B. Craft, Hackensack, N. J., and J. N. Reynolds, Greenwich, 
Conn.; assigned to Western Electric Co. An improved mount- 
ing for the brushes of an automatic switch is described. Means 
are provided for normally spreading the brushes to inopera- 
tive position while tripping devices render the spreading mech- 
anism ineffective. 

1,123,696. January 5, 1915. MuttreLe Brus SE.eEctTor; E. 
B. Craft, Hackensack, N. J., and J. N. Reynolds, Greenwich, 
Conn.; assigned to Western Electric Co. In this patent a 
tripping device, common to the sets of brushes, selectively 
actuates the brush controlling means to release a desired set 
of brushes. 

1,123,706. January 5, 1915. MuttrpLe Brus SEvector; A. 
F. Dixon, Newark, N. J., assigned to Western Electric Co. In 
this patent is described means for causing a plurality of nor- 
mally inactive brushes to travel independently. Electromag- 
netic means selectively rotate a brush selecting device to ren- 
der active a predetermined brush. 

1,123,734. January 5, 1915. TELEPHONE CALL REcoRDER; J. 
K. Guthrie, Perth Road, Ont., Can.; assigned one-half to J. 
B. Henniger, Smiths Falls, Ont. This recorder is designed 
for attachment to desk telephones The recording device is 
provided with an actuating lever of a length to be positioned 
in the path of movement of a lateral extension of the receiver, 
as the receiver is moved into engagement with the hook that 
projects from the standard. 

1,123,799. January 5, 1915. Muttrece Brusu SELeEctor; J. 
N. Reynolds, Greenwich, Conn.; assigned to Western Electric 


Co. A plurality of multiple connected sets of brushes are | 


No. 1,124,547. No. 1,124,314. 


having movable contacts operating to select an idle link cir- 
cuit to which to connect the line, and locally controlled means 
to disconnect the active limb of the line from a grounded source 
of current. Means are provided whereby current in the active 
limb will operate the locally controlled means, while current 
in both limbs of the line will be ineffective. 


1,123,909. January 5, 1915. TELEPHONE SHEATH; O. W. 
Messimer, New York; assigned to The White-Knight Co. A 
sheath of leather or of similar flexible material is described. 
It is designed for covering a desk stand instrument. 


1,123,979. January 5, 1915. TELEPHONE ATTACHMENT FOR 
Cars; M. G. Bartol, Beaverdale, Pa. In this patent are de- 
scribed means for providing communication with a moving 
train. The wires from the train telephone terminate upon 
shoes mounted upon swinging arms extending through a slot 
in the car bottom. The contact shoes are adapted, in certain 
positions of the arm, to engage with line conductors extend- 
me along the track, thus connecting the instrument with the 
ine. 

1,124,021. January 5, 1915. ImpuLseE TRANSMITTER; Wm. F. 
Hoffmann, Springfield, Ohio; assigned to Western Electric 
Co. A multiple telephone selecting key set for use in con- 
nection with automatic telephone systems is described. A mov- 
able member of the operating mechanism co-operates with 
actuating devices so that varying degrees of movement are 
imparted to the movable member. 

1,124,060. January 5, 1915. Test GuarpD For AUTOMATIC 
SwITcHING Apparatus; J. N. Reynolds, Greenwich, Conn.; 
assigned to Western Electric Co. A single motor mechanism 
is provided for individually moving sets of contacts in which 
the connecting circuits terminate. While the common motor 
mechanism is in use, all of the connecting circuits are so ar- 
ranged that they will be caused to test busy. 

1,124,105. January 5, 1915. ImMPpuLsE TRANSMITTER; Wm. M. 
Bruce, Jr., Urbana, Ohio; assigned to Western Electric Co. 
This patent is a- modification of patent No. 1,124,021. After 
the complete operation of any one of the actuating operations, 
the mechanism locks all of the actuating devices against opera- 
tion until after the complete operation of the operating mech- 
anism. 

1,124,401. January 12, 1915. TELEPHONE ReEcEIvER; H. C. 
Egerton, Passaic, N. J.; assigned to Western Electric Co. The 
permanent magnet of this receiver is comprised of a plurality 
of arms. A tubular member is rigidly attached and opens 
into a sound box. Means are provided for adjustably secur- 
ing the tubular member with mouthpiece attachment, to the 
arms of the permanent magnet. 

1,124,547. January 12, 1915. MouTHPIECE For TRANSMITTERS ; 
Louis Steinberger, New York. --A part of the mouthpiece is 
fitted into the aperture of the transmitter face and is hollowed 
out on its rear surface to form hemispherical expansion 
chamber. This chamber has uninterrupted and smooth walls 
terminating adjacent the annular edge of the mouthpiece ex- 
tension. The mouthpiece is further formed with a single, 
greatly constricted, sound passage extending through the main 
portion and opening into the expansion chamber so that the 
wall of this chamber extends abruptly radially in all direc- 
tions from the end of the sound passage. 














